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IN THE STEPS OF AENEAS 


By 0’R. SMILEY 
‘Dietro alle poste delle care piante.’ (Dante) 


EW places in the world can possess more historical associations 

than the small stretch of country that reaches from Naples west- 
ward to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea. It is known as the ‘Campi 
Flegrei’, ‘the Burning Fields’, on account of the volcanic activity that 
has characterized it from the earliest times, and which the recent erup- 
tion of Vesuvius shows to be still a formidable feature of the neighbour- 
hood. In a space of some fifty square miles it contains names which 
have become the commonplaces of history and legend—Baia, Cuma, 
Pozzuoli, Averno—places associated for ever with a thousand famous 
and infamous men—Nero, Ovid, St. Paul, Hannibal, Augustus, Gregory 
the Great, Totila, Petrarch, Garibaldi. But for many it will be best re- 
membered and most eagerly studied as the scene of the sixth book of the 
Aeneid; for the story of the Trojan hero’s descent to the regions of the 
dead, while it is one of the greatest pieces of imaginative writing in 
existence, has a solid foundation in reality. Not only its atmosphere but 
also its topography can be recaptured to this day in the ‘Campi Flegrei’ 
a few miles from Naples. 

That Virgil was well acquainted with this district is beyond doubt, 
even without the evidence of the sixth book of the Aeneid. The Georgics 
were written at Naples;! and the poet, as friend and admirer of Augustus, 
must have spent many days among the emperor’s favourite haunts, 
examining the famous landmarks and watching the progress of the great 
engineering programmes that were being carried out in the Gulf of 
Pozzuoli. His description of a stone pile toppling into the sea at Baia? 
attests the accuracy of his observations and his familiarity with the dis- 
trict. The most striking and the most interesting proof, however, of this 
familiarity lies in the poet’s descriptions of the various places visited by 
Aeneas in his journey to the underworld. 

It is this subject which forms the basis of a singular work by an Italian 
canon named de Jorio, published at Naples in the year 1823. Its full title is 


1 Geo. iv. 563-4. 2 Aen. ix. 710-16. 
3871-51 H 
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The Journey of Aeneas to Hell and the Elysian Fields According to Vergil.t 
De Jorio, as we learn from his tomb in the cathedral at Naples, lived 
from 1770 to 1851, and was distinguished no less for his piety than 
for his learning. His book, consisting of about 120 octavo pages, is 
divided into an introduction, a paraphrase of the sixth book of the 
Aeneid adorned with numerous notes and references, and finally descrip- 
tions and discussions of the principal places mentioned. At the back is a 
map of the district under discussion which provides a most useful accom- 
paniment to the text. The object of the work is an attempt to show that 
Aeneas’ journey as described by Virgil is not merely a fantasy but a 
minute reproduction of the main features and even of the roads and 
paths to be found to this day between Naples and the Tyrrhenian sea; 
in other words, to quote the author, ‘that Virgil was as skilful a geographer 
as a poet’. The theme was not a new one, and de Jorio acknowledges his 
debt to various other Virgilian students. What distinguishes this particu- 
lar work, however, is first of all its comprehensiveness and detail, and 
secondly the fact that the author has himself examined everything he 
describes. “The first and last proof of my thesis’, he says, ‘can be reduced 
to two words: Go and See’ ; and this is his constant advice to anyone who 
would test the truth of his contentions. 

The validity of de Jorio’s motto cannot be denied, but unfortunately 
it is not in itself a sufficient justification of what he attempts to maintain. 
It is necessary also to consider it in the light of certain a priori know- 
ledge of the Aeneid itself. De Jorio assumes that, since Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of certain outstanding places in the ‘Campi Flegrei’ is notably 
accurate (which, as will be seen later, is quite true), therefore the whole 
of the sixth book, down to the smallest details, is a correct reproduction 
of existing topography. It is, of course, impossible to prove with finality 
that this is not so; and indeed the canon’s arguments are ingenious in the 
extreme. For example, he manages to locate the fork in the road referred 
to in verse 540 in a most convincing manner, and seizes eagerly on verses 
such as 634 and goo, supporting his contentions with various informa- 
tion got from the local peasantry. However, the whole spirit of the 
Aeneid militates against such an extreme hypothesis. When the sixth 
book is considered (as it must be) in relation to the remaining eleven, 
it cannot be regarded, as de Jorio would make it, as a fairy story ingeni- 
ously superimposed on a map of a certain part of Italy. The visit of 
Aeneas to the underworld is an integral part of the plot of the whole; 
since the ‘Campi Flegrei’ was the traditional site of the ancient under- 


' Viaggio di Enea all’ Inferno ed agli Elisii secondo Virgilio, del Canonico 
Andrea de Jorio, Napoli, 1823. 
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world, Virgil sets the scene there; and since certain traditional sites of 
the neighbourhood were well known to him, he works an accurate descrip- 
tion of them into his poem in order to give it added realism. Had Virgil 
never seen the ‘Campi Flegrei’ he would have invented a setting from 
his own imagination; as it was, the material was at hand and he used it. 

There are other cogent arguments against the extremism of de Jorio’s 
theory. Firstly, there is clearly a point in Virgil’s narrative (verse 264) 
at which it leaves the ‘Campi Flegrei’ and enters a realm of pure ima- 
gination. To expect to define the exact bounds of the Elysian fields or 
the precise location of the ivory gate among the vineyards of Lucrino 
and the fields of Torregaveta is scarcely reasonable. Secondly, the route 
which the grimly geographical Virgil of de Jorio’s theory mapped out 
for Aeneas could not possibly be covered on foot in the time allowed by 
the narrative. And thirdly, the topography of that part of Italy has 
been so altered by volcanic disturbances since Virgil’s time that the 
minute details of de Jorio’s thesis cannot be considered legitimate. 
Some indication of these alterations can be gained from the fact that 
statues and pavements are to be seen beneath the water some dist2nce 
out in the Bay of Baia, and that Monte Nuovo, a rugged mass some 400 
feet high, was formed as late as 1538. 

It is important, however, to bear in mind that it is only the extremism 
of de Jorio’s hypothesis that is unacceptable. Many of the places men- 
tioned in the sixth book of the Aeneid are, as has been said, described by 
Virgil with considerable accuracy from his own familiarity with them; 
and the value of de Jorio’s work lies in the vivid way in which he has 
drawn attention to this fact, so easily lost to sight in the labyrinth of 
Virgilian criticism. No one who has visited these places can fail to 
approach the poem with a fresh interest and a new admiration. 

The traveller who takes de Jorio’s advice to ‘go and see’ will probably 
make first for ‘the Euboean shores of Cumae’, the scene of the opening 
lines of the sixth book of the Aeneid. To-day, just’as when the first 
colonists landed there, this long, yellow beach, shimmering in the 
dazzling Italian sun, stretches far away towards the Gulf of Gaeta, 
while the bright blue Tyrrhenian breaks over it in long tracts of surf. 
Above it towers the ‘Rocca di Cuma’, the acropolis of the ancient city 
founded by Greek colonists some eight centuries before Christ, which 
became a seminary of Greek culture and the mother of many cities, and 
for two thousand years underwent every vicissitude known to history. 
To-day the rock is covered with thick, dank grass, sweet-smelling shrubs, 
and fragments of ancient masonry. 

Next Virgil describes how his hero visited the temple built by Daedalus 
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on a hill behind the Acropolis as a thank-offering to Apollo for his escape 
from Crete. All that now remains of the great temple of Apollo is a 
pitted floor and the broken drums of columns. Poppies grow between 
the massive flagstones, and the shrine once thronged with devotees is 
now deserted save for the bees and the lizards. All around lie fragments 
of ancient stone—bricks, jars, statues, and columns. No one has cared 
to disturb them; there are no importunate guides to beset the visitor; 
no one sells oranges or peanuts; there is not even an ‘Albergo Apollo’. 
It must certainly be one of the few uncommercialized ruins in Italy. 

While Aeneas is admiring the temple, the Cumaean Sibyl accosts him 
and leads him to her cave—‘excisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in 
antrum, quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum.’! This cave is 
hollowed out from the rock below the temple of Apollo, the topography 
being somewhat similar to that of Delphi. It consists of a smallish 
recess in a mass of ‘tufa’, from which leads a tunnel about 100 yards 
long and 6 feet high, trapezoid in shape. On one side are openings set at 
intervals, looking out upon the sea, and on the other, various recesses 
and cross-tunnels leading into the depths of the rock. These last are 
presumably the ostia centum of Virgil. This grotto is said to have been 
constructed, probably for religious purposes, in the fifth century B.c., 
and was later used as a Christian cemetery. There is little apart from its 
historical interest to attract the visitor very far into its depths. 

Next comes the finding of Misenus’ corpse, and the raising of a tomb 
to him on the rocky promontory looking out to Capri and Sorrento 
which to this day bears the name of Monte Miseno. Aeneas then goes to 
Avernus with the Sibyl to make the sacrifices that will be the prelude of 
his descent into Hell. 

Lago d’Averno, as it is now called, is the crater of a long-extinct 
volcano, nearly two miles in circumference, which, having been filled 
with water in some distant age, formed a perfect natural lake. In Virgil’s 
time its steep, lava-formed sides were covered with dense forests, which 
cast a deep gloom over its still waters. It was the traditional site of 
Tartarus, the gate of Hell, and many strange legends had grown up 
around it. It was said to be the abode of the mysterious Cimmerians, 
who never gazed on the light of day, and issued from their subterranean 
haunts only at nightfall. ‘This legend may well have had its origin in the 
exploits of bands of robbers, who would have found an ideal lair in the 
dense woods and dark caves of Averno. The belief that any bird flying 


vv. 42-4. 
2 It would appear from v. 81 that the openings had doors or shutters attached, 
but no signs of such are visible. 
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over the lake was immediately killed by the deadly vapours rising from 
it seems to show that at one time the place was infested by some sort of 
volcanic exhalation. To-day, however, Lago d’Averno is not the same 
grim place that Virgil describes. The old tales of its unfathomable depth 
were refuted by a certain Admiral Man, who sounded the lake and 
found it fairly shallow. It is approached by a delightful little road lined 
with regularly spaced trees and well-trimmed hedges. As one nears the 
cleft in the side of the old crater which serves as the entrance (the fauces 
Averni of v. 201) one will probably catch sight of a cluster of birds 
swooping over the very centre of the water, a visible refutation of the old 
legend of noxious fumes.! The dark and densely wooded sides have 
given way to pleasant tracts of green. A narrow path runs right round, 
flanked on one side by sedge, and on the other by small vineyards, 
patches of corn, and neat rows of vegetables. Random poppies glow 
in the blazing sun, and in the shallows the frogs ‘sing their ancient 
plaint’. 

The actual door to the infernal regions was supposed to be the sub- 
terranean passage known to this day as the ‘Grotta della Sibilla’,? 
whose entrance is about a hundred yards to the left as one passes 
through the fauces. Its opening is about 6 feet high and is set roughly 
half-way up the side of the lake, overhung with thick foliage. This 
passage goes right through the solid wall formed by the ridge of the old 
crater, so that one end looks out upon Averno and the other on the Gulf 
of Pozzuoli. The total length is about 300 yards. About 50 yards from 
the seaward end are some small cubicles and a pool roughly 15 yards 
across. The origins and purpose of this passage are most obscure, and 
the average investigator will find his curiosity fully satisfied when he has 
advanced a few yards from the entrance. De Jorio himself seems to 
have shown remarkable intrepidity in exploring such places, but does 
not advise his readers to follow his example too closely. From painful 
experience he warns would-be explorers of tunnels and other dark 
places to take at least two guides. Such, then, is the scene of Aeneas’ 
sacrifice to the infernal deities. Having performed the rites, he follows 
the Sibyl into the cave and begins his journey to the underworld. 

This is the point,3 already mentioned, at which Virgil’s narrative plainly 
parts company with the ‘Campi Flegrei’ and enters the realms of pure 
fancy. His descriptions of places lose the precision and detail of the 


' This was also observed by the author of the Peripatetic de Mirabilibus 
Auscultationibus, § 102. 


2 The antrum of v. 262, not to be confused with that of v. 42 at Cuma, de- 
scribed above. 3 v. 264. 
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first part of the book, and assume an aura of vagueness and unreality. 
While the general atmosphere of Virgil’s underworld—the lakes and 
rivers, the gloomy valleys, the bright Elysian fields—may owe much to 
the poet’s memories of the ‘Campi Flegrei’, it is impossible, without 
doing violence to the narrative, to give them ‘a local habitation and a 
name’ in the present topography of the district. To take, for example, 
the waterways alone: there are to-day only three tracts of water, apart 
from Averno, in the neighbourhood; these are Lago Lucrino, formerly a 
busy roadstead for Roman warships and the scene of nightly revels 
among the idle rich of Baia; Mare Morto, also a harbour, whence the 
elder Pliny set off with his squadron to examine the eruption of Vesuvius 
in A.D. 79; and lastly Lago Fusaro, a smooth and pleasant lake, whose 
sinister reputation was finally exorcized in 1782 when Vanvitelli built an 
elegant casino in its midst. These lakes have long been associated in 
local legend with a considerable variety of names of old mythology, such 
as Acheron, Styx, Tartarus, Cocytus, Lethe, and so on, but the tradi- 
tions are so manifold and obscure that it is futile to try to reduce them 
to order.' This confusion is abundantly clear from the Aeneid itself;? 
the various names are used with the utmost vagueness (for example, 
Charon appears to ply his trade both on Styx and on Acheron’), and a 
scheme of the waterways of the underworld as described by Virgil would 
resemble a meteorologist’s chart more than a map of the ‘Campi 
Flegrei.+ It will be seen, therefore, that while many places visited by 
Aeneas before his actual descent are clearly identifiable to this day, it is 
impossible to follow de Jorio in specifying also the details of the poet’s 
description of the world below. 

Having thus far followed in the steps of Aeneas the traveller might 
fittingly make a short pilgrimage to the shrine of the poet himself. 
Approaching Naples by the Grotta Vecchia, the great tunnel which 
Neapolitan legend states to have been created by Virgil’s magic art, one 
comes upon the Parco Virgiliano where, amid laurel and myrtle and 
crumbling yellow rock, one is shown the tomb of quel savio gentil, che 
tutto seppe. A strong tradition says that Virgil expressed a wish to be 
buried in Naples; and it may well be that the old, square Roman colum- 
barium, perched on a jutting rock, actually holds the remains of the 
greatest of Latin poets. Covered in ivy, it stands out against the yellow 
cliff, unknown and neglected by the citizens of Naples. The caretaker, 


! Mira est confusio, says Heyne. 2 €.g. VV. 295, 323, 438-9, 551. 

3 Cp. vv. 298-9 and 326. 

* See, for example, the map evolved by Bianchi and Nediani in their com- 
mentary on the Aeneid (Bologna, 1942). 
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a true Virgilian, leads the way up the steep path, stopping to pick a sprig 
of laurel as an offering at the shrine. Inside the tomb he points to the 
plain marble urn, and, with a precision that would have startled even 
the good de Jorio, indicates the exact spot where St. Paul, according to 
the old story, sat and wept at the thought that so great a poet should 
have been a pagan. The legend is preserved in the words of anold 
sequence in the Roman liturgy: 
Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae; 
‘Quem te’, inquit, ‘reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime!’ 


And indeed the tale is not incredible. We know from the Acts! that St. 
Paul visited Puteoli (Pozzuoli), only a dozen miles from Naples, and ‘was 
desired to tarry seven days’ there. Surely it may be that the brethren 
took him to visit the city, and as they entered, pointed out, half-proud 
and half-ashamed, the tomb of the man who was by nature, if not by 
faith, a Christian. 

Acts xxviii. 13-14. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME offers two grants of Fifty Pounds 
(£50) to enable teachers of Ciassics in schools to reside at the School during 
the Easter vacation of 1949 for the purpose of studying the classical monu- 
ments of Rome. Candidates will be required to submit a short essay on “The 
relation of the study of the material background of Roman civilization to the 
teaching of Latin in schools’. Essays should not exceed 5,000 words and 
should include a discussion of the practical methods to be adopted in the class- 
room. The essays, and details of candidates’ university records and teaching 
experience, should reach the Secretary, Faculty of Archaeology, British 
School at Rome, 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7, 
not later than 1 February 1949. 
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HORACE’S ARS POETICA: A SYSTEMATIC 
ARGUMENT 


By H. L. TRACY 


HE reproach of careless organization has become a commonplace 
in the criticism of the Ars Poetica. Some commentators have been 
satisfied with merely putting on a derogatory label. Others have tried 
transposing passages in order to reduce the work to a system. Others, 
with or without appeal to Horace’s sc “ces, have tried in various ways 
to discern or to reconstruct some plan aderlying the alleged disorder." 
None, so far as can be discovered, have made a successful attempt to 
find the key to the argument in the mode and manner of its presentation. 
The aim of this paper is to suggest such a key; to show that the pro- 
posed key is valid for the interpretation of all Horace’s work ; and parti- 
cularly to show that the proper application of the key reveals in the Ars 
that lucid and logical thought-structure that is a constant characteristic 
of the Horatian manner. 

Horace is a writer of one idiom only. His method in all his works is an 
essentially ‘lyrical’ method, whether he is working on lyrical material 
proper or on satire, epistle, or didactic verse. The seeming casualness of 
the Ars is a mannerism of the lyrical style. Everywhere in Horace a 
disarming informality appears on the surface. But closer reading reveals 
a lucid and closely patterned sequence of thought. Once the lyrical 
manner is understood, once the key to its interpretation is applied, 
Horace’s typically clear logic, in ode, satire, or treatise stands revealed. 

The lyrical method may be defined as follows: a presentation of a 
system of ideas in concrete terms, in terms involving action and feeling ; 
through illustration, allusion, and anecdote; by pictures, symbols, 
allegories, images ; by occasional associated images or descriptive details, 
not strictly relevant, but serving to make the relevant image more real 


? A convenient summary of the literature is in L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and 
His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, University Presse, 1946), 95, notes 3-6; 9751 note 4. 
Wilkinson’s own ideas about the Ars are interesting, but inconclusive: ‘. . . in 
form it is an Epistle . . . in essence it is a sermo, a piece treating a single general 
subject but gliding from one selected aspect to another by a natural process of 
thought-association . . . the lack of strict arrangement being intentional. . . . 
The Romans . . . were more interested in examples than in generalisations . . . 
I believe that Horace set out to amuse at least as much as to instruct.... The 
details, not the precepts, are the cream’ (97-8). Orelli’s description (Q. Horatius 
Flaccus*, Berlin, Calvary, 1892, vol. ii, 566) of the Ars is a generous one: 
epistula didacticosatirica. It leaves out only lyric, which is the topic of this paper. 
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and vivid. These are the terms in a lyrical method. They are to be 
expressly contrasted, each to each, with typical terms in a didactic 
method: abstract and objective definitions, theoretical analysis, close 
concatenation of argument, strict relevancy of evidence. The lyrical 
method is impressionistic, suggestive, and sensuous; it appeals to the 
perceptions. The didactic method is critical, systematic, and intellectual ; 
it works in concepts. 

Typical features of a lyrical exposition are: abrupt presentation of 
central ideas, and confirmation of them by illustrations or imaginative 
details; rapid and tenuous transitions of thought; ‘link-words’ which 
delicately hint at such transitions and waft the attention insensibly from 
one topic to the next; polarity, or the progression of thought through a 
series of contrasts, these contrasts often put forth in some extreme or 
exaggerated aspect ;! key-words, or key-images, which instantaneously 
crystallize the thought of a paragraph and colour all its imagery ; maxims 
and apophthegms used to make a summary or clinch a point or indicate 
the spear-head of an argument. These devices, again, stand in specific 
contrast to the procedures of formal exposition: deliberate preparation 
and cumulative presentation of arguments ; systematic building of proof; 
explicit marking of transitions ; confirmation through formal review and 
condensation. 

A kind of key, therefore, for the interpretation of a lyrical treatment 
will be revealed if we put in parallel columns these lyrical terms together 
with the corresponding logical-didactic terms: 


Lyrical Logical-didactic 
concrete abstract 
action and feeling theoretical argument 
illustration, anecdote, symbol, alle- cumulative presentation and confir- 
gory, partially relevant imagery mation of data 
abrupt presentation careful preparation 
polarity, extreme contrasts comprehensive balancing of evidence 
tenuous transitions, link-words explicit connexion 
key-words, maxims, epigrams systematic summary and condensa- 
tion. 


In short, the lyrical method resembles an artist’s rapid sketch of 
salient features in his subject. The didactic method resembles the 
engineer’s blueprint. The two methods may achieve somewhat the same 


' This polarity may be in a phrase—integer vitae scelerisque purus; in a pair 
of lines—‘manet sub Iove frigido / venator tenerae coniugis immemor’; or in 
balanced panels of imagery which divide a whole poem—as in Carm. 1.9, where 
the cold forbidding aspect of the world around us is contrasted with the warm 
tender pleasures we may briefly indulge. 
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result, but their terms and materials are different, and they appeal to 
different faculties in the observer. The contrasts, by the way, between 
the methods of Horace and Lucretius are instructive. Lucretius is in 
the didactic tradition, with his formal presentation of arguments and his 
systematic arrangement of evidence. Horace, who is basically not less 
logical than Lucretius, presents his matter in a strikingly different way. 
The contrast between the two poets is not in the quality or texture of 
their thought but in the technique of exposition. 

The present proposal, then, is to elicit from a treatise set out in a 
lyrical idiom some kind of systematic argument. Some such scheme as 
that suggested above will be used to transvaluate lyrical into logical terms. 

Horace uses a lyrical method everywhere in his work. Lucid and 
logical structure is characteristic of all his writing, even the apparently 
casual and frivolous pieces. The combination of these two proposi- 
tions will be the central theme of this paper. There will no doubt be 
general agreement with the suggested definition of a lyrical method. 
That, or something like it, is a sort of standard definition of the Horatian 
manner in the lyric poems. Also it will be a familiar proposition to care- 
ful students of Horace that, upon close reading, a lucid logical structure 
emerges from his lyrical pieces. But to maintain that the lyrical manner 
and the corresponding structural lucidity are to be found in the non- 
lyrical works, and that the same method of analysis may well be used on 
the Ars—or Satires or Epistles—as on the Odes, may provoke dissent. 
The following arguments are intended to anticipate such dissent. 

Let us examine Carm. 1. 1 as a very simple illustration of the casual 
lyrical manner overlaid upon a logical structure. Neglecting the opening 
two-line address to Maecenas, we find in the poem a tapestry of images 
and candid-camera shots from life, arranged in four matched panels 
with one small inset in the middle. The first panel shows three scenes: 
the charioteer in a cloud of dust at Olympia, grazing the goal with 
flashing wheels; the politician surrounded by a throng of excited sup- 
porters ; the captain of commerce gloating over a corner in grain, against 
a background of world-wide markets. The second panel has two con- 
trasting scenes: the happy farmer on his ancestral fields over against the 
foolhardy merchant-seaman in the midst of distant storms; the storm- 
tossed adventurer over against the stolid villager. The inset is a tranquil 
picture of a man, sprawled at ease by a stream, with a jug of wine. It is 
needless to detail the panels in the remainder of the poem, which show 
first the warrior, the hunter and his prey, their neglected womenfolk, 


and then Horace’s own choice of ivy, groves, nymphs, satyrs, the Muses, 
and the Lesbian lyre. 
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The whole poem is expressed in terms of people acting and feeling, 
in visual images. In the lyrical manner, the illustration is used for the 
thought, the action for the idea behind the action; pictures serve for 
definitions. If we transvaluate according to our proposed key, if we 
work back from the illustrations to the ideas, we find the march of 
thought orderly, precise, and closely patterned. Here is a literal trans- 
lation of the images: 

A. Human ambitions are various. Men aim at distinction in athletics, politics, 
commerce. 
B. Men are stubbornly set in their objectives. The reactionary type con- 
trasts with the enterprising type. Both run rigidly true to form. 
Some have no ambition at all, 
but for ease and delight. 
C. Temperaments and hobbies are equally fixed: soldier and sportsman are 
both monomaniacs, without fear or compunction. 


D. I too am a monomaniac—for literary renown. I sum up in myself the 
fixed devotion to one purpose. 


The systematic layout of the argument is obvious. There is a state- 
ment of one theme, then the statement of a complementary theme, then 
a reconciliation of the two. The poem has the precision of sonata-form, 
though in its actual expression the logical framework has been almost 
entirely disguised by the picturesque and varied delineation. 

Other features in this poem typical of the lyrical manner are equally 
obvious: the abrupt statement of a central idea! instead of the cautious 
preparation used in systematic exposition; the associated images that 
give colour and depth to an illustration or symbol, without strict rele- 
vance to the argument ;? tenuous transitions of thought? which almost 
imperceptibly show the change from one theme to the next; link-words 
which unobtrusively trace out the logical pattern in a fluid and facile dis- 
course ;* key-words standing as symbols of the thought-pattern ;5 maxims 
and epigrammatic phrases with recapitulatory and summarizing value.® 

' Sunt quos curriculo, &c., 3. 

? Dust, flashing wheels, excitement of the citizens, Cyprian ship, &c. 

3 e.g. in gaudentem patrios, 11. 

+ Sunt quos, hunc, illum, gaudentem, est qui, multos, me, 3, 7, 9, 11, 19, 23, 29. 

5 Iuvat, evehit, tollere, proprio (standing for the idea of personal power), 
gaudentem, indocilis (standing for the unswerving devotion to a manner of life), 
detestata, tenerae coniugis immemor (standing for the same devotion, expressed 
here obliquely through other people’s attitudes), 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 18, 25, 26. 

® Not very well represented here; but such phrases as palma nobilis, terrarum 
dominos, indocilis pauperiem pati, bella matribus detestata, 5, 6, 18, 24-5, have the 
epigrammatic and recapitulatory value indicated. Conspicuous examples of 
epigrammatic condensation are to be found in Carm. 2. 16. 13-28; 3. 16. 17-28. 
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It would, of course, be monstrous to say that this method is an adequate 
method for literary criticism. The procedure suggested here is intended 
to do only one thing: to furnish a key to the understanding of one 
peculiar and constant Horatian mannerism—the lucid logic presented 
in deceptively casual treatment. We are suggesting a way of decoding 
the lyrical manner in order to elicit the underlying systematic argument. 

It may be worth observing by the way that the poems of Horace that 
give the greatest impression of ease and spontaneity are precisely those 
in which the basic logical pattern is most exact. Those, on the other 
hand, that seem, by general consent of critics, to fail aesthetically are 
precisely those in which a unified and lucid scheme is lacking. In the 
Carmen Saeculare and in the ‘Cleopatra’ ode,' for example, the disiecta 
membra of the lyrical manner are to be found, but the clear-cut master 
plan is not there. In the Carmen Saeculare, to Horace’s evident em- 
barrassment, traditional and official topics had to be included. Within 
the allotted space, Horace did not succeed in laying these out with his 
customary symmetry, proportion, and nice pattern. 

The fourth Satire of the first book has been taken at random as a test- 
piece for the application of tle same key or decoding formula to a non- 
lyrical work. Again, beneath the easy and casual manner, the personal 
allusions and anecdotes, the quaint sayings, the apparent digressions, 
the easy ebb and flow of dialogue, we are able to discover a systematic 
logical design by the proposed method of transvaluating symbols, images, 
allusions, and apophthegms into abstract terms, and by not being con- 
fused over rapid transitions or abrupt launching of leading ideas. Here 
is the argument of the piece, when the decoding has been applied: 

I. A general definition of comedy-satire (1-5) 
a. Content: criticism of human folly. 
b. Technique: outspoken and censorious language. 


II. Application to Roman Satura (6-21) 
Lucilius (6-8) 
Content: follows the traditional pattern. 
Technique: energetic and voluminous, but careless. 
Discourse on voluminous but slovenly writing (9-21). 
Horace, and his own creed for Satire. 
a. The defensive argument (21-63) 
Content: severe criticism. 
He hesitates to use harsh criticism despite the abundance of 
material ; 
anyway, only guilty people fear and discredit the satirist. 


© Carm. 1. 37. 
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Technique: he is a stickler for careful writing, but denies that Satire 
has any pretensions to literary elegance: 
High poetry avoids pedestrian themes; 
light forms like comedy do not rise that high: 
of course they have their moments of elevation, 
yet are distinguished only by metrical form from prosaic stuff. 


b. The positive argument (64-144) 
Content: re-definition of satirical censure. 

My comments are offensive only to those with a bad conscience. 

I do not broadcast, but write sparingly and only under provoca- 
tion ; 

definition of malice: distinguished from buffoonery, distinguished 
from good-natured raillery; 

my basic philosophy of simplicity, candour, and moderation is the 
important thing to me; my satires are only an application of this 
philosophy to the human scene. 


Now if the same method be applied to the Ars, it will be shown to be 
built on systematic lines, to lay down important aesthetic principles, and 
to work out clear conclusions from them. The Ars as a whole is like a 


typical Horatian ode of the triple form, on a large scale. Its three panels 
are as follows: 


1-152. General reflections start a train of thought. 
153-294. First application, specifically to the drama. 
295-450. Second application, generally to poetical activity. 
[451-72. Dramatic epilogue, with sharp focus upon some person in action.] 


The ground plan is like that, for example, of the Integer vitae ode, which 
begins with a train of thought, goes on to an actual application and then 
to a broad general application, and ends with a swift glance at a real 
person acting. Curiously, the three sections of the Ars, like those of 
typical odes, are of almost exactly equal length. Then each of the three 
sections has a kind of lyrical structure of its own, involving the presenta- 
tion of ideas in arresting images, illustrations, polarized applications, 
associated and tangential reflections, link-words, epigrammatic sum- 
maries, &c. It would be absurd to press this method too closely and 
deny that digressions and disproportionate discussions occur. Never- 
theless a flood of light is shed on the piece by reading it as if its idiom 
were lyrical, and not didactic. When that is done, the digressions and 
loose discourses begin to declare their relevancy; the structure declares 
itself surprisingly precise, and the march of thought surprisingly exact. 

The first thirty-seven lines will here be closely analysed as an example 
of the lyrical mode. What first meets the eye is the usual series of 
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images, the human head, horse’s neck, feathers, limbs, mermaids, 
serpents, birds, tigers, lambs, the grove and altar of Diana, the river 
Rhine, the rainbow, the painter of cypress trees, the amphora and the 
jug. Then follows a series of epigrams: simplex dumtaxat et unum; brevis 
esse laboro, obscurus fio; sectantem levia nervi deficiunt; professus grandia 
turget. Then comes an anecdote of a sculptor who had only one trick, 
the minute treatment of hair.‘ Whither do all these light-hearted words 
tend? 


Upon closer analysis and a decoding of the lyrical manner, we find a 
finely co-ordinated argument: 


In artistic composition two fundamental principles are to be observed. 


(1) There must be in a work of art a basic fidelity to nature, life, and experi- 
ence. (This is a profession of Horace’s artistic faith, a protest against 
the divorce of art from reality and against the common tendency in 
artists to exploit their techniques for their own sake to the neglect of 
expressive values and sincerity. This principle has to do with the 
Content of art, its vital connexion with the real world from which 
the artist draws his impressions, and which he tries to interpret. The 
listener’s understanding and his capacity for attention are part of the 
same general consideration, for the artist who is to maintain contact 
with life also maintains contact with typical habits and attitudes in his 
public.) 

(2) A work of art must have its own structural integrity. (The second 
principle has to do with Method and materials. Parts should be 
arranged so as to form a consistent whole. The artistic whole is more 
than the sum of the parts, because the factors of design and composition 
must be taken into account.) 


It is obvious how these principles may be elicited from the illustra- 
tions and imaginative materials presented. The human head joined to 
the horse’s neck, feathers on limbs, women combined with fish, the 
collocation of serpents and birds, tigers and lambs, are flatly at variance 
with our experience of life. No plea of artistic licence could excuse the 


1 Other distinctively lyrical features of the first part of the Ars are as follows: 
(1) ‘LinK-worpbs’ which serve the purpose of paragraph headings, but are inter- 
spersed in the body of the text and guide the thought imaginatively and un- 
obtrusively, e.g. 5, 6—amici, Pisones; 9, 10—reddatur, audendi; 15, 16, 23— 
purpureus, adsuitur, simplex, unum; 29, 34—1rem prodigaliter unam, operis summa, 
ponere totum; 31, 32—arte, exprimet, molles; 40—waleant, potenter; 41, 42— 
ordo, ordinis. An excellent series of such link-words is in Carm. 1. 2: terruit, 
terruit; montes, ulmos; aequore, Tiberim; Vestae, Iliae; rara, ruentis joining the 
stanzas. (2) POLARITY: 1, humano, equinam; 3, 4, turpiter, formosa; 4, piscem, 
mulier; 21, 22, amphora, urceus; 28, humi, procellae; 33, molles, aere. (3) GRA- 
TUITOUS DETAIL: 3, atrum; 5, admissi; 7, velut aegri; 15, purpureus or late qui 
splendeat; 17, properantis; 28, timidus procellae. 
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artistic depiction of such palpable monstrosities. So much for the first 
principle. 

The use of purple patches, ornate descriptions of groves, rhetorical 
excursions into rivers and rainbows, the persistent use of mannerisms 
(like the cypress tree worked into every picture regardless of the main 
theme), are all illustrations of exaggeration, over-emphasis, irrelevancy, 
failure of balance—in a word of the distortion of the whole by the 
obtrusion of a part, instead of the subordination and co-ordination of 
parts to yield a perfect whole. The most dangerous forms of such 
exaggeration are set out in a series of maxims against the Mannerism: 
terseness falls into obscurity, smoothness into flabbiness, grandeur into 
turgidity. The detail mishandled throws the whole scheme out of 
balance. This is the second principle. 

The mannerism, in fact, is the enemy of artistic integrity. People fall 
into mannerisms through unfamiliarity with common tastes and practice, 
or through cultivated eccentricity. In lines 38 ff. Horace goes on to 
show by a few practical admonitions the places where mannerisms are 
likely to occur, and by what tests they may be avoided. The artist must 
choose a theme within his powers, he must use a mode of expression 
conformable to the purpose at hand, he must avoid irrelevancy, he must 
use a pure and lifelike diction, in which effectiveness is secured by 
timing and freshness rather than by a cultivated or exotic vocabulary, 
he must remember that speech is a living organism and that the careful 
writer will not fall far behind or range far ahead of the evolutionary 


_ march of language. A general standard of good diction is actual 


usage. 


It would be superfluous to go on in detail to show how orderly, lucid, 
and consistent is the progress of Horace’s thought. The close reader, 
using some such key as is here suggested, will discover in the wholé 
pattern of the Ars, and in the various sections of it, a consistent and 


cumulative argument. This argument may be schematically condensed 
somewhat as follows: 


LITERARY METHOD IN GENERAL 
Introduction 


1-13. The principle of truth to life. 
14-23. The principle of design. 
24-37. Epigrammatic summary and confirmation. 
Materials of literature 
38-40. Subject-matter. 
40-5. Style. 
46~72. Diction, vocabulary. 
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73-85. Metre. 
86-98. Tone, manner. 


(In all this section there is complementary appeal to experience and cor- 
rectness as standards.) 


The writer 


99-124. How to appeal to readers (correctness v. human interest). 
125-52. Writing technique (correctness v. originality). 


Tue DRAMA 
General questions of content and form 
152-78. Reality, truth. 
179-219. The audience as a standard. 
Conventional and traditional standards. 
220-33. Application of above, excursus on Satyr-play. 
234-50. Epigrammatic summary of diction, tone, traditionalism, treat- 
ment of real life, influence of cultured public. 


Narrative application of principles to (a) form, e.g. metres, (b) content 
251-69. Development of metrical traditions. 
270-94. Plautus an example of crudity in metre and depiction of life. 
Greek tragedy an example of good technique and worthy con- 
tent. 
Greek comedy an example of licentious content. 
Roman literature an example of serious content, but careless 
form. 


THE 
Ingenium v. Ars 
A. In the product 
295-332. Savoir-faire, knowledge of life, contrasted with Greek elegance. 
Reality and truth, Roman seriousness tends to exaggerate 
content-value. 
333-46. Epigrammatic summary: ‘Is literature for edification or de- 
light ?” 
347-90. Technique is, of course, a means to an end. 
The whole effect, slurring of details; but this is no palliation 
for Roman smugness and carelessness. 


B. In the poet as he is at work 
391-407. Inspiration, the poet as prophet, his serious calling (content). 
408-52. Actual discipline of composition (technique). 


EPILOGUE 
453-76. Vivid picture of the mad genius. 
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A running analysis of the foregoing outline would turn out somewhat 
as follows. Literature, especially Roman literature, is in a perpetual 
dilemma. Is it to be a spontaneous expression of real feeling, the out- 
pouring of a spirit under the influence of inspiration or afflatus, directly 
interpreting real life and providing guidance for real living? Or is it to 
be an artifact, built according to rules and inherited principles of its 
own, careful of form and traditional pattern, securing its effect by 
perfection of craftsmanship, fidelity to established procedures, and 
coherent structure? In short, do ‘romantic’ or ‘classical’ standards 
apply? 

Horace (to put an obvious point briefly) sets out a mode of criticism 
in which romantic and classical considerations will balance and correct 
each other. In all the principles laid down in the Ars—that is, in all the 
illustrations in which critical canons are embodied—appeal is made 
, successively to verisimilitude, straightforwardness, and truth in a work 
of art, and (on the other hand) to traditional modes of structure. This 
is the vital idea which gives articulation to the whole of the Ars: the 
careful reference, in every point that comes up, respectively to the 
Canon of Truth and the Canon of Correctness. 

Lines 1-152 are a general survey of Art in which the words simplex 
et unum! are the key-words. A work of art must be natural, not precious. 
Yet it must form a whole. This doctrine applies to matter, layout of 
s theme, knowledge of life, diction, metres, characters. In all these the 
writer should look on this side to the actualities of life, and on that side 
to established conventions. In a résumé of the argument Horace weighs 
originality over against correctness, individuality over against tradi- 
tionalism, and with that he closes the preamble. 

In lines 153-294 the scope of the inquiry is narrowed to dramatic 
composition, but the method is the same. He asks repeatedly the com- 
plementary questions, Are you being faithful to real life? and Are you 
" making the most effective use of customary techniques? The key-words 

in this section are ego et populus :* both the technical expert and the man 
in the street are to be satisfied if a play is to have a balanced effect. We 
n use? traditional dramatic characters, but they are mere puppets unless 
we use our knowledge of life in developing them and individualizing 
them. We use* traditional plots, with supernatural features, but we 
). should handle them so as to minimize the miraculous contrivances and 
bring them as much as possible into line with everyday experience. We 
evens have to consider the factor of fatigue in an audience in fixing upon 
the best length of a play ; the traditional five acts are actually pretty well in 


253, 3 155-78. 179-88. 5 189-92. 
3871651 I 
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keeping with the normal span of attention. All the traditional apparatus 
of a play, such as choruses,' can be brought into touch with real life if 
the reflections put into their mouths are not conventional but vital and 
stimulating. The setting, the music, the décor, the elocution in a dramatic 
performance,? all of which may run into a riot of bombast and technical 
virtuosity, should be kept modest and simple and lifelike. After a sum- 
mary: of the foregoing points comes an examination of metrical effects* 
and diction; again emerge the twofold standards. Words and rhythms 
have natural affinities with the moods they are used to depict; the 
observance of such empirical fitness will check the extravagances and 
exaggerated styles that otherwise tend to develop in ‘literary’ circles. 
But diction must also be chastened by stylistic criticism and due regard 
to tradition. 

Such questions inevitably raise the question about the poet himself. 
Does he work by intuition and gift? Or by method and training?5 In 
this section the key-words are sapere® and exemplar vitae,’ respectively 
disciplined good taste and faithfulness to experience. A general intro- 
duction to this part? employs a contrast between the eccentric indi- 
vidualist who practises art for art’s sake and the shrewd observer of life 
whose work rings true. The Roman, of course,? tends to overdo the 
stolid and practical side. It is part of the national temper. He is too 
intent on matter and moral earnestness. On the other hand,!° to become 
too absorbed in technique is to become fussy and finnicky and manner- 
istic. The solidest passage of the whole treatise" puts art as a whole and 
civilization as a whole into correlation. They both depend for their 
perfecting upon clarity of understanding, a nice balance between the 
individual and the pattern of manners into which he must fit himself, 
upon training, self-discipline, and sense of reality. The conflict between 
individualistic expression and realistic conformity to pragmatic rules 
continues in Horace’s raillery'* against the poseurs, the salons, the 
literary bores, the long-haired poets with their self-dramatization and 
heroic postures. So ends the argument. 

The construction of a plan is not of great value in itself. Orelli prob- 
ably takes a sound view of such enterprises; ‘cum’, as he says,'5 
‘experientia duce didicerim talibus oyjyao nec philologos nec discipulos 
magnopere iuvari aut delectari’. Nevertheless the habit of reading the 
Ars as if it were put together in the lyrical idiom, and of interpreting it 


t 193-201. 2 202-39. 3 240-50. * 251-94. 
5 295-end. ® 309. 7 317. ® 295-324. 
9 325-46. 347-90 391-407. 2 418-end. 


Op. cit., 567. 
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accordingly, would appear to make for clarity. The charm of Horace, in 
lyric, satire, epistle, and treatise, is the charm of musical variations upon 
asolid and rigorous counterpoint. Ordinarily we are content, and should 
be content, with the enjoyment of his vivid imagery and diverting 
reflections. But in another mood, and for another purpose, there is no 
less pleasure and profit in tracing out the lucid thematic structure that 
forms the foundation. 
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BIRDS IN AESCHYLUS 


By J. R. T. POLLARD 


§ 1. Augury 
HE legend that Aeschylus met his death when a bird of prey, 
possibly a lammergeyer, dropped a tortoise upon his bald head is 
apocryphal, but is at least as old as Sotades.? It suggests that he was 
associated with augury in popular belief. This view is supported by 
another statement in the AioyWAov Bios,3 as well as by references in the 
extant plays and fragments. . 

According to the former the poet, while in Sicily, produced a play 
entitled af Aitvoi or ai Aitvaici to mark the occasion of the foundation of 
Aitvn by Biov Tois cuvoikizouat Thy ToAIv. 
It is very probable that olwvizdpevos is employed here in a loose, non- 
technical sense, but it is also possible that the play included a description 
of the omens which were observed at the spot where the city was founded.* 

Raptorial images are characteristic of the first chorus of the Agame- 
mnon. The description of the two lammergeyers which have been robbed 
of their young— 

Tpdtrov alyuTidy, 

oft’ éxtrariois GAyeot tralacv 
Aexéwv 
TrtepUyoov épecodyevol, 

Trovov SpTaAixav 


is borrowed from Homer— 


KAaidév Te Aryéoos, KAivartepov olcovol, 
alyumioi yapyovuyes, oloi Te 
é&ypdtai eiAovto Tr&pos treTenv& yevéobar.® 


But the details are Aeschylus’ own and reveal a close acquaintance with 
the habits of the species. The epithets &ktratiois and Urratot Aeyéoov, 
which Headlam preferred to write as one word UtratnAeyéoov,7 accurately 
describe the lammergeyer’s remote and elevated habitat, so symbolic 


t AloxwAou Bios, 10. Cf. O. Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, ii, pp. 28 ff. 

2 AloyvAw ypaqovti (11) xeA@vn. Coll. Alex., ed. J. U. Powell, 15. 
13, p. 238. 3 10. 

* Cf. Callim. Ox. Pap. xvii. 2080, 60 f.; Pausanias 4. 34. 8; Warde-Fowler, 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, pp. 300 ff. 

5 49 ff. (Murray’s Oxford text). © Od. xvi. 216 ff. 

7 Cf. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, ad 1. 50. 
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of a king’s station.' Its custom, too, of wheeling at a great height 
with slow wing-beats was evidently familiar to the poet. 

Lammergeyers were believed by the ancients to possess an inordinate 
affection not only for their own young but also for the young of other 
species. The belief is referred to by Aristotle: # Aé kaAoupévn orvn 
totiv etrrexvos Kal eUBiotos Kai Aertrvopdpos Kal Kal T& EK- 
Tpeper Kal Ta TOU deTOU Kal yap Stav ExBAAAN exeivos, 
évoraBotoa tpépel,? and by Pliny—‘sed eiectos ab his cognatum 
genus ossifragi excipiunt et educant cum suis’.3 Verrall considered that 
referred to the of the Homeric version,‘ but the poet’s 
emphasis upon the inaccessibility of the birds’ eyrie renders such an inter- 
pretation highly improbable. 

The description of the two aiyumioi is sustained by that of the two 
eagles Booxoyevor Acryivav. The passage reveals an intimate acquain- 
tance with the technical terms of augury. 

Stras Aispovov kpérros, “EAAGAos EUuppova 
Tréutrer Aopi Kai 
Spvis Teuxpia’ alav, 
vediv 6 6 &Edtriv dpyas, 
pavevtes iktap xEpds AopiTrdA TOU 
Ev EApatot, 

Booxdyevor Aayivav, péppata, yévvav, 

PAaBévta Apdpoov.5 


The description of the two eagles is important, for it was by means of 
such details of plumage or coloration that the augur was able to deter- 
mine the nature of the omen.® 6 KeAcavos refers to Agamemnon and 6 7” 
é€omriv &pyGs to Menelaus. Aristotle distinguishes between the ‘white- 
tailed eagle’, tuyapyos, and its more courageous congener, Etepos Aé 
Tiv xpdav Kal péyeBos EAdXIoTOS, KP&TIOTOS TOUTWV.7 

The passages which refer to Menelaus’ traditional cowardice are 
collected by Headlam.® Verrall’s contention that Menelaus was not 
regarded as a coward in ancient times is hardly borne out by the 
evidence,° but it would be more accurate to say, perhaps, that the empha- 
sis in this passage is upon the difference of rank between the two leaders. 


' Cf. Headlam, CR. xvi, 1902, p. 436; Pollard, Greece & Rome, Jan. 1947, 
27. 2 H.A. ix. 34. 619 B. 

4+ The Agamemnon, App. i. B, pp. 195 ff. It is true, as Verrall says, that 
there are no examples of ttalAwv being used in reference to animals in extant 
Greek literature, but the other interpretation is very forced. 

5 Ag. 108 ff. 6 Cf. 125 ff. 7 HA. ix. 32. 618B. 

8 The Agamemnon, p. 183. 

® Cf. Verrall, The Agamemnon, App. i. Cc, pp. 198 ff. 
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Reference is made to the quarter in which the omen appeared— 
xEpds Ex AopitréAtou which was favourable, and to the birds’ position— 
traptrpétrtois év EApcici. The latter constituted an important branch of 
augury.! 

Like so many omens, it is open to a number of interpretations, and 
although it is favourable from one point of view, it is inauspicious from 
pév, At the slaying of the hare 
has offended Artemis, and she demands a human sacrifice in return. 

The association of the eagle with Zeus was extended to kings in general, 
and by Aeschylus’ time it had become a recognized symbol for sove- 
reignty.3 As Odysseus appeared in eagle form in a dream to Penelope,* 
so Xerxes appeared to Atessa as an eagle fleeing before a falcon. 

At aletov pds Eoyapav 
At KipKov eicopd 
trepois Epoppaivovta Kal xnAais 


Orestes in the Choephoroe calls upon Zeus to take pity on an eagle 
brood— 

ZeU, ZeU, Bewpds THvAe yevow. 

Aé yévvav aietoU Tratpés, 

Bavevtos év Kai oTreipapaciv 

Aevijs ExiAvns.° 


and Electra later in the same play describes Orestes and herself as 
nestlings crouching before the eagle’s tomb: 


Kal &xoucov Aoiofiou Bofjs, Trértep, 

veooooUs Epnuévous Tapa’ 

oixtipe &poevds 8’ ydvov.7 

Dumortier, in a recent work, concludes from the fates of Agamemnon 

and Xerxes that ‘L’aigle symbolise la grandeur infortunée’.* But it is 
difficult to reconcile this view with the fact that the eagle was also the 
symbol of Zeus. A strange phrase in the Supplices has given rise to 
much discussion. Danaus bids his daughter call upon the sun, ‘this 
bird of Zeus’: 

Kai Znvds Spviv tévAe viv KiKAtoxeTe.? 


The Scholiast explains dpvis as Tov yap tas cs 6 


? Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, 6. 1. 23. 2 145. 
3 Cf. Headlam, The Agamemnon, ad 1. 49, pp. 178 ff. +4 Od. xix. 538 ff. 
5 Persae, 205 ff. © 246 fff. 7 500 ff. 


© Les Images dans la poésie d’Eschyle, p. 135. ara. 
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éAektpUwv. But the cock was not sacred to Zeus, and the phrase would 
refer much more naturally to the eagle. Pausanias’ statement that it was 
sacred to Helios—fAiov iepov elvan tov Spvida, Kai 
&vievat péAAovtos ToU fAiou'—has no bearing on the question, as 
Tucker saw.? Stanford considered that the poet was aware of the diffi- 
culty of the phrase,3 and sought to clarify it by the Chorus’ reply— 
KoAoUpev owtnpioust—which words, he imagined, were 
probably accompanied by a gesture illustrating ‘the enigmatical first 
phrase’, although it is difficult to see how the ‘gesture’ would have 
helped. If the traditional reading is retained then the phrase, as A. B. - 
Cook suggested, may be ‘a deliberate Egyptism on Aischylos’ part’,5 
for it is unparalleled in Greek literature. The difficulty is that although 
such an equation as the sun and the eagle might have been possible in 
later times, when the Phoenix myth had spread through the Graeco- 
Roman world,® there is no evidence that such conceptions were extant 
in Greece in the early fifth century B.c. 

The proposed emendation {vw for dpviv is unexceptionable, but the 
phrase Znvos {viv is still obscure in the context, and it is interesting to 
note that Wilamowitz retained the traditional reading, although he 
could not explain it.” 

In the opening speech of the Septem the poet draws a sharp dis- © 
tinction between augury and what can only be a reference to haru- 
spicy: 

vv 2’ as 6 pdvTis gnoiv, clwvaev 
év Moi Kai ppeciv, Trupds Aixa, 
xenotnpious Spvidos 
oUTos TodvAe 
peyiotny 


Augurs were credited with the gift of being able to understand the 
language of the birds.° Melampus is the typical example, whose ears 
were licked by snakes.'° 

The meaning of certain bird-cries, e.g. those of the cuckoo or cock, 
was known to everyone, and it was natural for experts to claim that they 


2 The Supplices, ad 1. 186, pp. 48 ff. 

3 Aeschylus in his Style, p. 101. +259. 

5 Zeus, ii, p. 341. There is, however, no evidence that the sun was ever 
directly connected with the eagle in Egypt. 

® Cf. Hubaux et Leroy, Le Mythe du Phénix. 

7 Aeschyli Tragoediae, Critical Note to Supplices, 1. 213, p. 343. 8 24 ff. 

® Ct. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination, ii, p. 15. 

%© Apollodorus i. 9. 11. 
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could interpret them all. Haruspicy was introduced from the East,’ and 
seems to have been regarded with suspicion by followers of the true art, 
probably on the grounds that it lent itself more readily to the kind of 
charlatanism that is ridiculed by Aristophanes.? 
The passage in which Prometheus claims to have invented the science 
of augury is remarkable for the technical terms employed: 
TpdTrous Te TTOAAOUS avTiKi|s 
K&Kpiva & xpr} 
yevéobai, KAnAdvas Te AVoKpitous 
atrrois EvoAlous Te cupBdAous. 
Te oiwvayv oKxebpds 
Aiwpio’, oftivés Te 
evoovUpous Te, Kai Aiortay 
Exouo” Exaotoi, Kai GAATAoUS Tives 
Ex8pai Te Kal otépynOpa Kai ouveapian.3 


ouyf oAo1 évdAio1 were one of the commonest classes of omen. The 
eagle observed by Xenophon on his way from Ephesus falls into this 
category, as do many of the Homeric examples.* The observation of the 
Trio oiwvév was the proper business of the olwvotréAos. The im- 
portance of the quarter in which an omen appeared—oitivés te Ac€1oi 
gvoiv—is clear from several examples.5 Aicrta, as Rackham showed,° 
is the technical term for ‘habitat’, while the éx8pai te Kal otépynopa 
Kal cuveApicn of the various species were obviously of great importance 
in divination. The resemblance of this latter line to a passage in Aris- 
totle is most striking: tds A1eApeias Kal tas ouveApeias of ydvTeis 
AapBdvovol, AicApa pév TH TIGEVTES, OUVEAPE Aé TE 
tpdos GAAnAa.? Indeed, it seems possible that the. philosopher had 
Prometheus’ speech in mind. 

The importance of &8pai in augury is developed in a passage in 
the Supplices where the dominant image is that of doves pursued by 


hawks :8 
Ev 2” Eopds ds 
izgeo8e kipkeov THv Gpotrtépwv PdBoo, 
Kal piaivovtov yévos. 
Spvidos Spvis av Gyvevoi payav; 
A’ av yaydv &kovtos rapa 
éeyvds yévort” &v;9 


! Cf. F. Altheim, A History of Roman Religion, p. 50. 

2 Cf. Birds 975 ff. ? 484 ff. * Anab. 6. 1. 23. Cf. e.g. Il. x. 274 ff. xii. 200 ff. 

5 Cf. esp. J/. xii. 237 ff. and the Ephesus fgm. S.I.G. 1167 with J. Herbillon’s 
commentary in Le Musée Belge, xxviii, 1924, ‘Une legon de discipline augurale’. 

6 C.R. xli, p. 9. 7 H.A. ix. 27. 6088. 

8 Cf. Stanford, Aeschylus in his Style, p. 96. 9 223 ff. 
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The obscurity of these lines has been noticed by all commentators." 
It is natural that hawks should pursue doves, only in this case the 
hawks are related to the doves, and so they are guilty of a kind of meta- 
phorical cannibalism. Tucker objected that dpvidos dpvis Trdds Gv 
gayav weakened the sense of the preceding lines, but it is not a true 
generalization, but rather a reference to hawks and doves in general terms. 

Further direct references to augury in Aeschylus include the Sup- 
plices’ hope that their strain will be heard by some augur of the land— 

el Aé Kupel Tis TEAAS 
olktov [oixtpdv], c&icov2— 


a line from the Kabeiroe—dpvida 2’ Ti\s 6A0U,3 which re- 
calls Aristophanes’ famous dictum, dpviv te vopizete tr&v0’ Socttep 
Trepi pavteias Aroxpiver,+ and four lines from a satyric drama the Yuya- 
y&éyo1. They describe a comic disaster occasioned by a heron: 

EpwAids yap Wwdb_ev TroTapEVvos 

& &xavOa Trovtiou 

onwet TroAaiov Kai Tprxoppvés.5 


§ 2. Bird Imagery 
Headlam first drew attention to Aeschylus’ use of dominant or recur- 
rent images.® In the Supplices the metaphor of hawks and doves is 
preceded by the phrase xipxnActas d&nAdvos? and sustained by the 
likening of human woes to the iris on a dove’s breast: 
trévou 2’ iAois &v Trrepdv.8 


The Chorus of the Septem borrow an Homeric figure? likening them- 
selves to the nestlings of a dove—the beleaguered city—which is de- 
fending her young against a snake: 
ApaKovTas dds TIS TEKVOOV 
Acyat- 
wv Avoeuvéropas 
TAVTPOLOS 


_ This image recurs later in the play: 


pev “Oyxa ToAAds, 
yeitav, avApds ExBaipouo’ UBpiv, 
eipfer veooodv Apaxovta Avoyipov.!! 


' Cf. Tucker, The Supplices, ad 1. 197 f., pp. s1 ff. 2 58f. 

3 Fgm. 95 (Sidgwick). + Birds 719. 5 Fgm. 275. 
6 CLR. xvi. 1902, p. 436 f. 7 62. 8 328-0. 

9 Il. ii. 308 f. 10 292 ff. 
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The raptorial metaphors in the first chorus of the Agamemnon are 
supplemented by a high proportion of bird imagery throughout the 
play. 

Man’s vain pursuit of folly is like a child running after a bird: 

étrel AicoKet 
Trais Trotavév Spviv, 
Geis G&@epTov.! 


Cassandra twittering barbarously like a swallow—yeAiAdvos Aiknv*— 
faces her doom with resolution unlike a bird, which swerves to avoid 


a bush— 
Avooizw, dos Spvis, 


the notion being that a bird will avoid the sort of bush which may 
contain a net. 
She died like a swan singing: 
6 yap otras: Aé Tor KUKvou Aikny 
Tov Yotatov péAyaca yéov 
Kel TOUA’.4 


The Chorus describe the evil genius of the house in terms of a carrion 
bird— 

Aaipov, ds Eutritvers Adpaoi Kai Aipui- 

o1o1 

lodwuxov &k yuvaiKdv 

KapAIGAnKTov Kporruvels. 

odoporros Aixav [yor] 
KdépaKos Ex otadeis Uyvov U- 
uvelv (KaKdv).5 


which is armed with claws: 

Aaipovos Papeig Avotuyds 
The same metaphor is applied by the Supplices to their suitors, whose 
regard for the sanctity of altars is on a par with that of ravens: 


ovAdppoves A” Exeivor, 
Avodyvois ppeciv, KopaKes ote, 
dAtyovtes ovAév.7 


Aegisthus is likened to a cock, the symbol of boastful lechery, crowing 
beside its mate: 


KopTracov, Bapodv GAéKkTwp Hote GnAeias tréAas.8 


1 303 ff. 2 1050. 3 1316f. + 1444 ff. 
5 1468 ff. 6 1660. 7 750 fi. 8 1671. 
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The Prometheus Vinctus contains a certain amount of bird imagery. 
The entrance of the Chorus is bird-like— 
TréAas aidiip 2’ EAappais 
TTepUyoov PiTrais 
as is their departure— 
Kai viv 
TOAi 
aibépa cyvov trépov . . .2 
which recalls the Supplices’ prayer: 
Aé poi yévoiTt’ dv Opdvos, 
Sv VAPNAG yiyveTou véon, 
Aioods 
AeikTos 
yumids Trétpa, Body 
paptupoticé pot, 
trpiv Aaixtopos Bia 
KapAlas yapou Kupijoan; 3 


The metaphor of hawks and doves recurs in the Prometheus, when the’ 
Titan prophesies the fate of Io’s progeny: 
oi 2’ érronuévor gpévas, 
Gnpevovtes ot Onpacipvous 
pbdvov Aé EEe1 Geds.4 


Aeschylus was parodied by Aristophanes for his love of monstrous 
forms: 


Eur. ZKkapdvapous tdqpous cotriAcov érévTas 
yputTraiétous KoAKnAc&tous Kai 
& EupBoadciv ot Fv. Di. Tous Eyed 
tov Tis éotiv Spvis. 


Eur. ouy pe At’ érrep ov, 
&v toiot Tois MnAiKois ypdpovoiv.s 
Of these the hippocamp is a good example. Oceanus himself describes 
it as a winged bird—tdv it possesses 
four legs tetpaoxeArjs and lies down like a horse in its stable. 
ff. 2 278 fi. 3 792 fff. 4 856 ff. 
5 Frogs 928 ff. Dionysus could have seen a cock-horse on the Acropolis before 


480 B.c., though the monster is by no means common in art: Acr. 597, Payne and 
Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture, P\. 136, 2-3. 6 P.V. 286. 
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&opevos Aé Tav 
otodpois olkeioion yovu.! 
It is in fact a griffin. 

The origin of such monsters is obscure, but they probably owed more 
to Oriental influences than to genuine Greek tradition.2_ The Phorcides 
are described as partly women, partly swans— 

iva 
ai Dopxides vaiovoi, Anvanal 
povddaovtes.3 
and the Gorgons as Korécrtepo1.* 
A fragment from the Myrmidons describes the dying Patroclus, or 
possibly Achilles, ‘hoist with his own petard’: 
toti AipyotiKdv KAéos 
TAnyévt’ Tov aletov 
eitreiv 
TEA’ Oty GAAwv, GAAG Tois TrTEpois 
Another fragment describes eagles as hounds of the air— 
Kupeiv Trapacyav itayais 
which recalls trravoiow Kuoi trortpdés of the Agamemnon,’ and the de- 
scription of the griffins in the Prometheus— 
Znvos éxparyeis Kuvas.8 
A fragment from the Proteus describes a dove broken against the win- 
nowing fans: 
AVoTHVOV 
Stanford noticed a sympathy with nature in this passage which is rare 
in Greek literature.'° It recalls the splendid epithet treAciobpéupova 
applied to Salamis in the Persae,'' and oiwvoxtdévos applied to winter in 
the Agamemnon.'2 

* 395 f. 

2 Cf. G. Weiker apud Roscher s.v. Seirenen p. 618 f. Wilamowitz GH. 1 
p. 144. E. Kunze. Sirenen. Athen.Mitt. Lv. 1932. pp. 130 ff. E. Buschor. 
Die Musen des Jenseits pp. 13 ff. 

3 793 ff. Cf. the woman-headed bird on a Corinthian black-figured amphora 
No. B. 16 now in the British Museum (Cat. of the Gk. and Etrusc. Vases in the 
B.M. ii, p. 54), which Panofka regarded, probably rightly, as a Graea (Perseus 
und die Graea, Phil. und hist. Abhand. der Kénig. Akad. der Wissen. Berlin, 
1846, pp. 211 ff., Pl. I. 1, pp. 35-6, No. 425). + 798. 

5 Fgm. 139. 6 Fgm. 282. 7 136. 8 803. 

9 Fgm. 210. The emendation tretAnypévnv is less forceful. 

© Aeschylus in his Style, p. go. I 3009. 2 563. 
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§ 3. Prometheus and the Eagle 


The first reference to the myth of Prometheus and the eagle occurs in 
Hesiod: 
Afjoe A’ GAuKTOTEAN Mpoundéa 
Acopois Ai& Kiov’ 
kal of aletov ddpoe Tavitrtepov auTap Sy’ Trap 
fotiev &bdverrov, Td 2’ Ioov 
vuKTds, Soov Trpdtrav EAo1 Tavucitrrepos Spvis.! 


The following lines describe how Zeus permitted Heracles to slay the 
bird in order to add to his renown. Prometheus had earned Zeus’ 
enmity, first by attempting to deceive him with a meal of bones, and 
finally by giving fire to man in contradiction to his wishes. Aeschylus’ 
version of the legend does not differ fundamentally from that of Hesiod, 
except that it emphasizes the secret, which is ignored by the latter. 
Hermes informs Prometheus that Zeus intends to send an eagle to 
torture him by devouring his liver: 

TTNVds KUaV, Aaqoivds aieTds, 

péya Adaos.? 


A more detailed description of the eagle is given in the Prometheus Un- 
bound, part of which is preserved by Cicero: 

iam tertio me quoque funesto die 

tristi advolatu aduncis lacerans unguibus 

Iovis satelles pastu dilaniat fero. 

tum iecore opimo farta et satiata adfatim 

clangorem fundit vastum, et sublime avolans 

pinnata cauda nostrum adulat sanguinem.3 


It is evident from this description that the bird which the poet had in 
mind was the lammergeyer, which is still found in the Caucasus, is a 
carrion feeder, and possesses a characteristic tail—‘pinnata cauda’. The 
latter feature is mentioned by Aristotle, Acuxt) KepoAn, 
Aé BpayuTata, Kai TrpdunKes yuTTI 
and Pliny: “Tertii morphnos, quam Homerus et percnum vocat, aliqui et 
plangum et anatariam, secunda magnitudine et vi: huic vita circa lacus. 
Phemonoe Apollinis dicta filia dentes esse ei prodidit mutae alias 
carentique lingua, eandem aquilarum nigerrimam, prominentiore cauda.’s 

Various attempts have been made to explain the myth on the grounds 
that the Titan was himself originally an eagle. 

! Theogony, 521 ff. * P.V. 1042 f. 


3 Fgm. 193, apud Cic. Tusc. 2. 10. 23-5. 
4 H.A. ix. 32. 618 B. 
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S. Reinach argued that the story that Prometheus stole fire from 
heaven referred originally to the eagle, because its stoop made a noise 
like thunder.! Both he and A. B. Cook? quote the fragment from the 
Niobe preserved in the Birds (Il. 1247-8) in support of this view: 

Kai Adpous *"Augiovos 
truppdpoiciv aletois.3. 


But it is possible, as always, that Aristophanes is making a joke, and has 
even gone so far as to substitute aletois for the word in Aeschylus’ 
text. 
Reinach also suggests that the modern Anatolian custom of impaling 
eagles upon house-doors as a prophylactic measure against lightning 
also has in it the germs of the Prometheus story.* But Prometheus was 
regarded as a benefactor of mankind, whereas the eagle, in spite of 
Reinach’s claims to the contrary,’ has always been regarded by peasants 
as a curse. Reinach himself admits ‘que mon interprétation ne peut 
prétendre a la certitude’.® 

Bouché-Leclercq had previously drawn attention to the prominence 
given to the liver in the myth, and suggested that it was intimately con- 
nected with the secret which Zeus was so anxious to discover.” But it is 
somewhat odd that Hesiod neglects to mention the latter. It is in fact 
a mere detail in the story; the fire is the important feature as Aeschylus 
saw.® 

Jane Harrison considered that Prometheus’ original zoomorphic 
form was that of an eagle perched upon a pillar, but there is no evidence to 
show that the legend was connected with Minoan beliefs.? Possibly the 
myth is connected with haruspicy, which arrived late in Greece from the 
East. It includes, at any rate, many features which are unique in Greek 
mythology. 


§ 4. Conclusions 
Our conclusions may therefore be summarized as follows: 
A. Certain traditions suggest that Aeschylus was associated with 


augury. 

1 Cultes, Mythes et Reirgions, iii, pp. 84 ff. 2 Zeus, ii, pp. 777 ff. 
3 Fgm. 160. * Cultes, Mythes et Religions, iii, p. 88. 5 Ibid., p. 84. 
® Ibid., p. 88. 7 Histoire de la Divination, i, p. 130. 


8 The liver portion of the myth, as in that of Tityos, probably derives from 
a traditional form of crucifixion. Cf., however, Waser in Roscher, s.v. “Tityos’, 
V, Pp. 1054. 

% Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions, 
ii, p. 159. 
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B. These traditions are supported by some references to the science in 
his works. 


C. Some of these references suggest that he was acquainted with the 
details of the science. 

D. His general interest in birds is shown by the high proportion of 
bird imagery in the extant plays and fragments. 

E. Attempts to explain the Prometheus myth on the grounds that 
the Titan himself was originally an eagle are unscientific, and no 
satisfactory alternatives have been proposed. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD NO. 36 
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A POINT OF TENSE-SEQUENCE 
By ERIC LAUGHTON 


NE of the services which Mr. S. A. Handford has rendered to 

classical teaching in this country is his adoption of the word 
‘habit’, rather than ‘rule’, as applied to the sequence of tenses in Latin.! 
For to most people, and especially to the learner, the word ‘rule’ has the 
finality of something which must be obeyed. But ‘rules’ of grammar and 
rules of conduct are very different things. Grammar is the systematic 
analysis of phenomena observed in a language, and a grammarian’s 
‘rules’ are simply the formulation of habitual modes of expression which 
he has observed in the language which he is studying. If his observation 
has been faulty or incomplete, the ‘rule’ which he formulates may be 
inadequate or false. And so a ‘rule’ which appears to run counter to 
common sense must provoke suspicion. 

A well-known ‘rule’, which goes back to the Latin grammarians, lays 
down that a subjunctive dependent upon a primary leading verb (i.e. 
Present, Future, Future Perfect, or Present-Perfect) shall be in either 
the Present or Perfect tense, and that after an historic leading verb 
(Imperfect, Past-Perfect, or Pluperfect), the tense of the subjunctive 
shall be Imperfect or Pluperfect. In the great majority of cases this 
sequence is natural and easily understood. ‘He tells me what he did’ 
and ‘he told me what he had done’ correspond exactiy, so far as tense 
is concerned, to dicit (dixit) mihi quid fecerit (fecisset). But what if the 
verb in the subordinate clause is plainly and inescapably imperfect in 
sense: ‘tell me what you were doing throughout that time’? According 
to the traditional ‘rule’, which is still generally taught, the correct Latin 
for this would be ‘dic mihi per illud tempus quid feceris’. But common 
sense revolts from the use of the Perfect to express an idea which is so 
obviously durative, and the learner is often bewildered by what seems 
to him (and rightly) an unaccountable departure from rational modes of 
expression. In English he would say ‘tell me what you were doing’; 
why cannot he do so in Latin? The answer is that he can. This was 
pointed out in 1926 by Wackernagel, who remarked that the Imperfect 
subjunctive is often found in Cicero, contrary to the ‘rules’ of sequence, 
in cases where, had the indirect clause been expressed directly, the 
Imperfect indicative would have been used.? The revised edition of 


* The Latin Subjunctive, pp. 140 ff. 
2 Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, i, pp. 253-4. 
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Bradley’s Arnold recognizes the fact,' but is too cautious in its language 
to encourage the learner to follow common sense rather than the gram- 
marians, and the example quoted tends to darken counsel : 


‘Quaero abs te cur Cornelium non defenderem.’ 


This example is of little help, since it does not touch the real difficulty ; 
defenderem is a deliberative subjunctive, and its tense, when applied to 
past time, could not be other than the imperfect. What is required is 
an example of the ‘tell-me-what-you-were-doing’ type. Handford has 
collected several instances, but maintains that the influence of the 
habitual sequence tended to be so strong that examples of the logical 
Imperfect sequence are very few, and in most cases there is some word 
or phrase which helps to give historic ‘colour’ to the leading verb.” 
(This point is made by Wackernagel also.) 

But is it not permissible to go farther? Comparatively speaking the 
bulk of Latin literature is not very vast, and the thought-pattern in 
question is not one which is likely to occur often. We cannot therefore 
expect to encounter numerous examples of it. But it is a real thought- 
pattern, and I suggest that, when it occurred, it was as natural for the 
Roman, as it is for us, to use the Imperfect. At least one clear instance 
can be given, clearer than any of those quoted by Wackernagel or 
Handford. Cicero, writing from exile, and referring to the position 
which he had enjoyed during his consulship and immediately after- 
wards, says to his correspondent: ‘sed tibi venire in mentem certe scio, 
quae vita esset nostra, quae suavitas, quae dignitas.’3 

My plea, then, is that we should recognize that to this particular 
thought-pattern the traditional ‘rules’ of sequence do not apply, and 
that the learner should be not only allowed, but encouraged, in such 
cases to obey the promptings of common sense, and to use the Imperfect 
subjunctive. What matters the disapproval of Diomedes or Charisius, 
or even of Benjamin Kennedy, if what he writes would have commended 
itself to Cicero? 


1 p. 112. 2 Op. cit., p. 142. 3 Epp. ad Att. iii. 20. 
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CROSSWORD NO. 37—LATIN ‘SCALAE PRIMAE’ 
6 


3 4 $ 
4 
9 21 
2 2 
33 4 
38 
42 
45 
48 43 


Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, at the City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 

NoTE: Each ‘rung’ of a Word Ladder has five letters in common with its predecessor, e.g. CAESAR, SANARE, 

AENEAS, LEAENA, &c. All the hundred rungs are clued, hy -two yo lights of the Crossword, 


two, whole or broken, on each filz. Italicized numbers in the Clues refer to other Clues, not the 
diagram. The completion of the diagram will suffice, but experts will send in 100 words. 


CLUES 
1. 144. King upset by sex-reversal. 2. 2D. Bethe? itefully imprisons Love. 4. 42-44A. 
Rudian hopes. 1A. Aye, you’re going to press Ovide xchanged on the First. 7. 30. He 
up cap so. or sale? 9g. 18A. I’d object to mixing t 10. a a“ — but ihereatteri 11 


his wife’s. 12. 24-28A. Horace’s epithet Age. ular party in Caesar. 
14. Marseilles XV (Caesar). 15. 4-46D. Motto for ‘Aids to Composition’ ~ 16. ‘icturesque in Horace, 
not I5. 7. For Horace’s 16. 18. 46A. Wanted—The Solver. 19. I punysshe. < 2D. I put last 
on on the apple charlotte. 21. From ancient heaven. 22. “Turnus ovat —. 23. 11D. Ocolic hero. 
‘o the E atic Isles! 25. i. Don’t be behind O Roman. 26. I feel the ane relaxed. 27. 
A. —— of addressee overload 28. Cicero pompous, you thought. 29. 16D. Perceived I’m about 
something. - Mind you go this time. 31. 55A. Ladies sent me about a pup. -. Bi Private’s qualifica- 
tion? 33. “ ief points about wanes lion’s cry. 34. 30A. Stay supine. heidippides heard it 
spread. . 8D. We atone everywhere anywhere. 37. Translated Iliad. 38. so. Described by radio. 
39. volt . Sinon’s hands. 40. Pleased with safety buckling. 41. Plumper for water. 42. 43A. Dio’s 
7. 43- Fimed qualification. 44. So turned himself to a river. 45. 33A. Ungrown tree on head. 
- ‘Longe — tuemur.’ 47. 35D. Wumps? 48. 45-47A. Of Love’s birthplace. 49. 52A. Not wholly 
‘orecast by Horace. 50. I tie up 48 in knots. 51. Agreed with Thebe taking a big sop on all at once. 
52. 35A. Cydippe wouldn’t swear to. 53. 50A. Issues of plane’s under-spring (Cic.). 54. How bo 
thians tip. 55. 40D. Quiet about frog-swallowing to Leander. 56. Roars due to stri 2. 20 
Chest or back secrets. 58. Nasidienus’ table almost —, 59. 99 SD: Card strain. . 27 st. 
contained — 61. Mussel upsets kidney so. ohn the maid? 63. 
fallant 57 —.’ 4 ard. Rich men give turn like that on Pay ae, 65. 0. Zara. 66. Gen. spelt Elmah 
Dagh. 67. m. ¥ From a Ciceronian tragedy. 68. 53A. Horace’s Jew-permit. 69. You fight 
women bent on being governed. ei Why, —-* about you being a docker. 71. 7A. Voucher, if torn 
be careful. 72. Material for Sir Toby in the making. 73. 29A. Cankerworms seen in courts. 74. 25A. 
Such cows want milking. 75. 36D. Lion- ~- oxen-tailed animals. 76. She can t be long —, says 
Chaerea. 77. 38D. O yA (also ocolic). 78. With dative. 79. 31A. Italians, ‘veteres’ if grey. 


80. Berry, indeed. 81. 7D. Appears oddly where you'd see gi 5. 82. Fitter shaken by a cough. 83. 34D. 
‘Populus — certis Limitibu: 4. 15A. —— “Ky the wind ’sonthe heath. 85. Is, you may say, in touch 
with coal. 86. 19-23A. Bensbestic orators. 87. O too much wrath in divine ones. 33. 21a. ‘— de mailis.’ 


89. Object being back money and round arch. go. 12D. ‘Ne quis tractet illam indiligens.’ g1. 13D. 
What we think of rat sticking by vessel. 92. Corollary of ‘vivamus’. 93. It’s overwhelmed the Senate 
in wine. 94. _ Give me a sure run on verse. 95. Goes with mouse — again. 96. 3D. To pass, also 

d - Durocortorum this centre’s centre’s centre. 98. 6D. an whale, peng me nasty, 
starts a row. p44 ‘—- discedere quaerens.’ 100. Your potential exit. 1. 14A. 


This is the last Crossword to appear for the time being. 
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HORACE, ODES, BOOK II. 10 


LicINtus, keep a steady helm, 

Not always for deep water steering, 
Nor, lest the tempest overwhelm, 

The treacherous coast in panic nearing! 


The Golden Mean, secure and wise, 
Preserves from cottage roofs that crumble, 
And palace walls that flaunting rise 
To earn the envy of the humble. 


Tall pines endure the fiercest gales, 
The loftiest towers in ruin loudest 
Crash, and the lightning shaft assails 
The crag whose snowy crest stands proudest. 


The heart well-schooled fears in success, 
And hopes for change amid disaster. 

Jove brings the wintry storms: no less 
In sullen flight they own him master. 


Not always from the twanging bow 

» Apollo’s bolts of wrath are winging; 
Anon he lifts his lute, and lo, 

, The slumbering chords of joy are singing. 


Bear a brave front when ills prevail, 

\. Undaunted let disaster find you, 

I+ But fear to carry too much sail 

;, When favouring winds blow strong behind you. 


R. KENNARD DAVIS 


). HORACE, ODES, BOOK I. 11 


SEEK not to learn the dreaded date by Heaven assigned, or soon or late, 
That marks the term of earthly fate for you and me, Leuconoe, 

Nor Babylonian arts explore; accept what Fortune holds in store, 

If yours be many a winter more, or whether this the last shall be, 
Which—hark !—e’en now with weary waves lashes the Etruscan cliffs and caves. 
Be wise! this night its banquet craves; Leuconoe, the wine prepare, 

Nor grant your hopes an ampler sway; the niggard moments steal away 
Even as we speak. Ah, grasp to-day! To-morrow shall behold us—where ? 


R. KENNARD DAVIS 
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Teach yourself Greek. By F. KincHiIn and T. W. MELLuisuH. Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1947. Pp. xx+331. 4s. 6d. net. 


The authors of this book have done a fine piece of work. Not only have they succeeded 
in producing a clear and lively exposition of the language, but they have wisely selected 
passages from original Greek authors, both prose and verse, for their exercises, and the 
learner reads a wide variety of ‘real’ Greek from the very beginning. There is, of course, 
no valid reason why lines of Callimachus or Menander or Aeschylus should not be 
understood by boys in their first term of Greek, but how many text-books do give them 
the chance? The footnotes, too, are most instructive and it is hardly likely that anyone, 
having studied them, will not be spurred to inquire further about the history, the 
literature, and the philosophy of Greece. The book assumes, naturally, that the student 
will work on his own: everything is explained, even the elementary distinction between 
subject and object. It is surprising, indeed, how much has been achieved in so small a 
compass, for mastery of this book will enable anybody to read most Greek authors with 
comparative ease. 

Experiments, of course, will always provoke indignation and there will doubtless 
be many who will criticize the method pursued in this book. Some will deprecate the 
absence of all accentuation (although the authors defend this break with tradition with 
apparent ease); others will demand the retention at least of those accents which affect 
the meaning of words (7i, nev, xrA.); others will dispute the order in which various 
constructions are dealt with. Most unfortunate of all, however, is their treatment of the 
subjunctive and optative, which have been relegated to the final chapter, compressed 
into some dozen pages. It is to be hoped that a second volume will be published later, 
like the E.U.P. German, so that this serious deficiency can be remedied. 

Schoolmasters will find this book of real value and senior boys could profitably work 
at it unaided. 


Translation. A Collection of Newly Translated Work. Second Series. By 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE and ELIZABETH KiNG. London, Phoenix Press, 1947. 
Pp. 120. ros. 6d. net. 


The first series of this book was admirable. The second is even better. No less than 
fifteen languages are represented, beginning with Ancient Greek and ending with 
Modern Hebrew. The classical excerpts include poems from Mimnermus, Sappho, 
Anacreon, Aristophanes, Plato, Philemon, Menander, Antipater of Sidon, and Horace. 
The standard of translation is very high. E. F. Watling, for example, gives a beautiful 
rendering of Mimnermus’ ‘Hyeis & ola re and T. F. 
Higham’s version of Frogs 468-81 is worthy of his best style. Lord Dunsany contri- 
butes two translations, of Horace’s ‘Solvitur acris hiemps . . .’ and the ‘Mater saeva 
Cupidinum ...’. 

It is sufficient to mention the names only of a few poets to show the wide scope of 
this book—Dante, Camées, Victor Hugo, Goethe, Pushkin. It can be thoroughly 
recommended for use in the Sixth Form. Only one small criticism: it is a pity that the 
Greek poems are not identified (i.e. no references are given to the number of the frag- 
ments or of the lines of the poems concerned). 


Pre-Socratic Philosophers. A companion to Diels’s Fragmente der Vorsokra- 
tiker. By KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1946. Pp. xiii+ 
486. 258. 

Diels, in his Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, collected information about all the Greek 

thinkers from Orpheus to the Sophists; the fragments of their works were preserved, 
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together with statements in ancient writers about them. Dr. Freeman, knowing that 
few students can spare the time to read all the sources in Diels, has produced this book 
as a companion to his great work. She has devised a system of references which enables 
the reader to check up all quotations or statements about each author in Diels. Her 
object, in fact, is not to enter into any controversy herself, but to lead the student to the 
original and encourage him to verify for himself. Following the principle of Diels, she 
first tells all that is known of a particular philosopher’s life and then summarizes his 
teaching. It is all done extremely well, and schoolmasters will find it of great use. 
There is an extensive appendix of nearly 40 pages in which notes are given on the 
ancient authorities, from the earliest times to the Middle Ages. All quotations are in 
English, so that the non-Greek scholar will not find himself handicapped in any way 
in using this book. Altogether a most useful and inspiring volume, which should find 
a place in all school libraries. 


Hellenistic Greek Texts. By ALLEN WIKGREN, in collaboration with E. C. 
CoLWELL and R. Marcus. University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxvi+ 
275. 20S. net. 


The importance of the Hellenistic Age is recognized more widely now than ever before. 
The culture of that period and the religious syncretism which characterized it; the 
origin of Christianity and Talmudic Judaism; the spread of Neoplatonism and Gnosti- 
cism ; the breakdown of the 7éAs and the new idea of a world-community or oixovpévy ; 
the passing of the Homeric theology and the coming of the new Greek-Oriental mystery- 
cults ; the rationalism and fresh scientific discoveries ; the popularity of Orphics, Stoics, 
Cynics, and the rest—all these factors combine to make this inter-'Testament period of 
consuming interest to students of theology and no less to historians. The spread of the 
xow?, the lingua franca of the East, also makes it important to the philologist. 

It is therefore natural that a book of this kind, comprising selections from Hellenistic 
authors as varied as the Greek O.T., the Apocrypha and so-called Pseudepigrapha, the 
N.T., Philo Judaeus, Josephus, the early Christian Fathers, selections from Greek papyri 
and inscriptions, as well as pagan Greek authors like Theophrastus, Epictetus, and 
Strabo (to mention only a few), should be most welcome. The selections are of reasonable 
length, prefaced by useful introductions to the various writers, with a full vocabulary. 
There are no notes on the text itself, but we are referred to the authorities whom the 
authors have consulted and some help is occasionally given by the use of symbols where 
the manuscripts are corrupt or uncertain. Finally there isa comprehensive bibliography, 
with comments. 

Schoolmasters will find this book most useful. Not only does it incorporate such a 
wide range of selections, judiciously chosen, but nothing could better illustrate in so 


small a compass the continuity of Greek language and tradition from Plato to the 
Christians. 


An Early Manuscript of the Aesop Fables of Avianus, and related MSS. By 
ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT. Princeton University Press (London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege), 1947. Pp. v+63, with 32 plates. 32s. 6d. net. 


The fables of Aesop were translated into Latin by Phaedrus (first century A.D.), and 
about A.D. 400 the Roman. writer Avianus compiled forty-two fables in Latin verse, 
basing his work on Phaedrus and Babrius, presumably a hellenized Roman living in the 
Levant, who produced a Greek edition of Aesop in ten books. From these various 
editions other translations were made, into French, English, and German, and the 
fables were popular throughout the Middle Ages, their morals being used widely in the 
schools. 

In this beautiful book, the late Professor Goldschmidt, before the last war head of the 
Art Department of Berlin University and a leading authority on Carolingian studies, 
first describes in great detail the codex known as the Paris Avianus, which is composed 
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of forty folios of parchment, written in Carolingian minuscule, the first thirty-five dealing 
with the Apocalypse and the last five with the first ten fables of Avianus, with illustrations. 

The author describes the fables, with a translation of the text. Some attention is next 
devoted to the Apocalypse which appears in this codex, and he shows that both must 
have come from the same scriptorium. In a most interesting and instructive manner, 
he discusses the archetype of both works, with the conclusion that there was at Vienne 
in the Dauphiné an important centre of book illumination about ten centuries ago. 
The Leyden Romulus MS., the frescoes in the Monastery of Fleury depicting scenes 
from Aesop, the illustrations of the fables in the Bayeux Tapestry, and the illustrations 
which appear in editions of medieval French writers (e.g. Vincent of Beauvais and 
Marie de France) show how the ideas of the Avianus were transmitted. It is a fine 
example of the classical tradition perpetuated to modern times. 

The work is beautifully produced and printed. It would be a worthy addition to any 
library. 


Early Christian Epitaphs, from Athens. By JOHN S. CREAGHAN, S.J., and A. E. 
RavBITSCHEK. Published by Theological Studies, Woodstock, Maryland, 
U.S.A., 1947. Pp. 54, with 10 plates. $2.50. 


This book is an extremely detailed and technical work dealing with a comparatively 
little-known theological subject. It may be divided into two parts: pp. 1-24, Intro- 
ductory Sections, and pp. 24-end, Commentaries on the Texts of the Epitaphs. 

The first part consists of nine sections, headed as follows: 1. Previous Publications; 
2. Arrangement of material ; 3. xoyznrhpiov; 4. Formulae; 5. Abbreviations ; 6. Symbols; 
7. Spelling and Pronunciation; 8. Guide Lines; 9. Shape of the Stones. While these 
sections contain much valuable material which assists the reader in reaching an easier 
understanding of the texts of the Epitaphs, they are somewhat tedious to read and are 
almost submerged in footnotes. The whole of this part of the book, in fact, lacks 
arrangement and reads like a somewhat disjointed catalogue. Much of the material, 
including especially Section 1 and the footnotes, should be relegated to compact and 
neat appendixes at the end. 

The second part contains four sections: 10. The Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
Christianarum (at Athens) ; 11. Comments on the Published Texts ; 12. The New Texts; 
13. Concordance of Publications, &c. This part of the book is good. The writers 
comment clearly on the texts, stating the history of each fragment and giving the inter- 
pretations previously placed upon it. When they differ from this they make their own 
valuable reconstructions. The fragments are illustrated in ten sets of beautifully 
produced plates. 

The work as a whole will be of great value to theologians working in this field, both 
because of the contributions of the authors and the details they give of previous work 
on this subject. It is a good example of the best American workmanship, being clearly 
printed and finely bound. R. L. E. 


L’Elegia di Properzio. By Luici ALFonst. Milan, 1945. Pp. vii+89. Lire 35. 
Albio Tibullo e gli Autori del ‘Corpus Tibullianum’. By Luici1 ALFONs!. 
Milan, 1946. Pp. viiit+-1o1. Lire 180. Both published by the Societa 
Editrice “Vita e Pensiero’ as Publications of the Catholic University of the 
Sacred Heart, new series, volumes vii and xiii respectively. 

Professor Luigi Alfonsi’s two new books are eminently readable. Many people are 

ready to say that poetry should be discussed as poetry, and not as if it were something 

else. But few seem to know how that should be done, or what a difficult thing it is. 

Professor Alfonsi is apparently one of the few who both knows what should be done, 


and does it. He has taken great care to feel and to think his way into the minds of the 
poets mentioned in his titles and of others. He depends for his analysis and judgements 
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on up-to-date Italian aesthetic doctrines, which are perhaps more like some of our 
modern Anglo-Saxon interpretative doctrines of poetic psychology than he is as yet 
aware. Anyway, he is a master in the art of seeing how poets develop, what they mean, 
and—a far more subtle thing than we usually realize—exactly what is the difference 
between one poet and another. He can show just how Propertius is unlike Horace; and 
how he is like Virgil, and no one else, in his new, profound, and dynamic use of ‘myth’. 
(Of this I have said more in Erasmus, i. 19/20, 1 November 1947, pp. 850-3). His 
scheme for identifying the poets of the Corpus Tibullianum might be called exciting 
and bold. Exciting, also, and sane, too, are his comments in passing on difficulties in the 
Latin texts. Certainly, if we are to keep our Roman literary history up to date, two 
books that should be read. we. 


Homére. Le Cadre historique. By A. SEVERYNS. Published by J. Lebégue & 
Ci*, 36 rue Neuve, Bruxelles, 1945. Pp. 87, with map and charts. 


Those who are acquainted with Professor Severyns’s Le Cycle Epique dans I’ Ecole 
d Aristarque will welcome the appearance of his general conclusions on the Homeric 
Question. The first volume, which deals with the historical and archaeological back- 
ground of the Epics, begins with a survey of the Pelasgian civilization which preceded 
the era of northern invasions. Professor Severyns is at pains to show that the Cretan 
Empire did not contribute the whole, but only a part, although admittedly an important 
part, of the pre-Hellenic world. His acceptance, however, of mother right as represent- 
ing a basic feature of this world is more than suspect, and he misunderstands the true 
significance of bride-price. 

The central portion of the thesis is concerned with the supreme importance, for the 
development of the Homeric epics, of the Achaean expansion into Asia Minor, a point 
which has been somewhat overlooked in the merited admiration for the brilliant 
civilizations of Crete and the Aegean. His survey of Forrer’s evidence leads him to 
suppose that the Achaeans were at one time little more than vassals of the Hittites, and 
that the story of their struggle against this oriental dominion constitutes an important 
element in the plot of the Iliad. Not everyone, however, will agree with his rather 
cavalier dismissal of the Helen story as ‘une explication poétique . . . et presque banale’ 
(p. 72). He stresses the effect of the Dorian invasion upon Homer, and absolves the 
poet of ancient charges of anachronism (a subject which he treats more fully in his 
second volume). We would like to hear rather more about the poet’s own folk, the 
Ionians, who are mentioned somewhat as an afterthought. 

Readers will find little in this volume that has not been already fully treated else- 
where, for example by Glotz or Nilsson, but as an accurate, practical (useful maps and 
tables are inserted at the end), and up-to-date compendium of the evidence it is wholly 
admirable and supplies a real need. JR. Te P 


Homére. Le Poéte et Son GEuvre. By A. SEvERYNS. Published by J. Lebégue 
& C'*, 36 rue Neuve, Bruxelles, 1946. Pp. 94. 


In the second volume of his Homére, Professor Severyns leaves his survey of the 
historical background and turns to the Homeric Question itself. His position is that of 
an orthodox unitarian, and his text ‘ne rien athétiser, ne rien condamner, méme aprés 
avoir daté Homére aussi haut que possible’. He very rightly stresses the importance of 
the evidence from Crete and Argolis for the existence of writing in Homeric times, a 
point which he had already mentioned in volume i, but he goes too far in concluding 
from this that ‘les héros homériques pouvaient connaitre l’écriture et qu’a l’époque 
d’Homére lui-méme l’écriture alphabétique était déja pratiquée depuis longtemps’ 
(p. 14). He repeats the arguments already put forward in Serta Leodensia to show that 
many of the poet’s supposed anachronisms are not due to interpolations, but are 
descriptions of contemporary events. Homer has, in fact, as Lang saw, ‘inconsciemment 
mélangé deux époques’. He sees that Odysseus’ brooch is a hybrid example of Dorian 
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workmanship and Achaean art, and that there are no good grounds for assigning the 
passage to the eighth century B.c. 

Professor Severyns’s penetrating analysis of ‘La Langue Epique’ is enlivened with 
humorous references to such ‘monstres’ as reOvn@ros and 7Bwdovra, but he produces no 
evidence to show why words in -po- and -co- should not be perfectly good old Attic. 
He would make a wholesale restoration of the Aeolic genitive in -oo and so rid the text 
of ‘le mot pédant’ and the unnatural synezeses which it occasions. He would not, 
however, so restore the digamma, to which he devotes a whole chapter and an appendix, 
for he supposes that it was dying out in Homer’s time and was mainly preserved in tags. 
His view of the hexameter gives a fresh importance to the caesura and his formulae 
throw much light on the manner in which a rhapsode could have created new lines 
out of old. 

His final conclusions are perfectly orthodox. Homer came at the end of a long line of 
dodoi, whose earliest lays were composed in the Achaean language (hence the large 
proportion of Aeolisms) and probably on the mainland (hence the occasional Arcado- 
Cyprian intrusions). Out of this material he wove two great epics leaving a powerful 
residue of his own native Ionian language and wit. He sees that the so-called Peisistra- 
tean recension fixed only the Attic version of the text. Other versions were still extant 
in Alexandrian times. This is the least diffuse but soundest discussion of the Homeric 
problem that has yet appeared. 


Roman Dynamism. By H. Wacenvoort. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1947. 
Pp. 214. 15s. net. 


A. M. Hocart criticized the loose employment by anthropologists of the term ‘mana’ 
as a synonym for ‘power’ as long ago as 1914. ‘A thing is mana if it operates,’ he says, 
‘it is not mana if it does not.’ This definition everywhere underlies Professor Wagen- 
voort’s brilliant attempt to reveal the root meanings of such familiar words as augurium, 
imperium, numen, gravitas, or contagio. The circumstances surrounding Augustus’ 
adoption of the ‘praenomen Imperatoris’ leads him to the important conclusion that 
the original significance of imperium was ‘chief’s mana’. His rendering of ‘rex militibus 
imperat ut hostes aggrediantur’ as ‘the king inspires his troops (fills them by his com- 
mand with his mana) so that they rush at the enemy’, looks like a discovery, and is borne 
out by the existence of such curious phrases as vitibus imperare and arvis imperare. He 
rejects the derivation of mumen from “nu-‘to nod’ in favour of V*neu- ‘to move’, and con- 
nects novensilis with the same root. A penetrating analysis of indiges leads him to the 
somewhat startling pronouncement that ‘far from being the opposite of novensilis it is 
almost its very synonym’. The characteristic Roman qualities of gravitas and majestas 
have received less than their due in earlier works on religion. Wagenvoort believes that 
the ‘notion of the ‘‘weighty”” mana’ underlies gravitas. His suggestion that the liver 
was originally regarded as the seat of ‘mana’ may have an important bearing on the 
elucidation of the Prometheus myth. He is at pains, however, to point out that majestas 
belongs to a later stage of Roman thought although ‘through the emphasizing of various 
conditions of might and power it has gradually been amalgamated with it’. 

The author devotes a long chapter to contagio, i.e. contactus in its baneful aspect. 
He is alive to the dangers of systematization in the field of taboo, but gives good grounds 
for supposing that ‘among the Romans fear of the loss of mana played a much greater 
part than fear of pollution’. The evidence which he produces throws a new light on 
the Roman triumphus, and his contention that ‘the general was not the image of the 
god (i.e. of Jupiter Capitolinus), but the god was the counterfeit of the victorious 
commander’, is argued with persuasion. 

In his final chapter he traces the conception of genius—‘the ancestor procreating 
himself in his family’—across the world. He might have included a reference to the 
Bantu custom of addressing a man’s grandson as ‘baba’, i.e. ‘grandfather’. 

Few are qualified to criticize this book, and those who are have praised it. The 
author has sifted a great mass of evidence with precision, clarity, and scrupulous 
fairness. His methods are original and he has many new things to say. J. R. T. P. 
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The Fusion of Horatian and Aristotelian Literary Criticism, 1531-1555. By 
Marvin T. Herrick. University of Illinois Press, 1946. Pp. 113. $1.50. 


The author pursues in detail the statements of Renaissance literary critics during a 
short period, observing their dependence on Aristotle and Horace by comparing their 
conclusions under a series of heads, Nature and Art, Poetic Imitation, The Function 
of Poetry, Decorum, Epic Poetry versus Tragedy, The Dramatic Rules. His aim is to 
display a formative period in European literary criticism, which he shows to be based 
on the adaptation of Aristotelian theory to illustrate Horace. He proceeds in a scholarly 
fashion, assembling a large body of quotation in a short work, and makes us aware, 
perhaps rather piecemeal, of the views of his team of scholars on each of his selected 
topics. Whatever the value of the work for Renaissance and English literary history, 
the ordinary reader is inclined to feel that the conclusion is overweighted by the evi- 
dence. Detail grows and multiplies with quotations from Grifolus and Willichius, 
Luisinus and Madius, but it is difficult to feel that one increases in understanding of 
anything important, of a period, of the growth of a canon, of individual minds, of the 
ideas themselves that form the chapter headings, even of the value of tracing literary 
criticism to these two sources. Roy Kenneth Hack, we learn, ‘has gone so far as to say 
that Horace’s ‘‘whole poem is a spiritual quotation of the Poetics” ’. That Renaissance 
critics combined the two but had discovered Horace first scarcely seems to need such 
elaborate demonstration. 

Yet this essay gives rise to reflection. One is constantly called upon to reconsider 
passages from the Ars Poetica or Poetics themselves by being faced with Renaissance 
interpretations. (There is the suggestion of Madius, for example, that tiv té&v toiovTov 
Tradnuctwv kébapow gives a subjective, not an objective, genitive, which with a reference 
to Rhet. i. 11, 12 induces the question whether Aristotle’s idea of x&Sapois may after all 
be only that of the sort of pleasurable process which Homer describes in tetaprapecta 
yo10.) Secondly one cannot avoid reflection on the harm done to literary understanding 
by the Renaissance veneration for the ancients. Horace’s ‘aut prodesse aut delectare’ 
must have lent support for centuries to theories which regard art as a means to an end, 
while the domination of the ‘Unities’ over the theatre of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is a commonplace. It appears that we can even find in Madius’ interpreta- 
tion of the rule of unity of time anticipation not only of Scaliger and Castelvetro, but 
of Verrall’s attitude to the Agamemnon. A. N. W. S. 


The Odes of Pindar. Translated by Ricumonp Lattimore. University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xxii+170. 15s. net. 


Retranslation of the ancient classics is a necessity for any age which feels more than an 
antiquarian interest in Greek and Latin literature, and it is encouraging that in times 
when knowledge of these languages is inevitably less widespread a number of retransla- 
tions into modern idiom and modern poetical technique should be available for the 
general reader. The Associate Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College deserves 
praise for his courage in tackling afresh, in modern style, the Greek poet who above all 
others speaks to the ouvetol and is caviare to the general. With Pindar it is not so much 
a question of what is lost in translation, but how much can be saved. If the reader is 
patient enough, glossaries and notes will do something to explain the family history 
and mythology out of which the odes are constructed. These the author supplies in 
reasonably succinct form. The peculiar flavour of this Dorian aristocratic poetry is 
strange even to the Hellenist, and its cult of victory calls for sympathetic historical 
imagination in the reader; but there is enough of Pindar to make the conventions of 
his style familiar to the attentive ear. Mr. Lattimore renders Pindar’s swooping 
imagery faithfully enough, and indeed sometimes at the expense of scnse. In detail 
his effects are occasionally muddy and misleading in their determination to preserve 
a metaphor at all costs. To translate fAwxev Alppov te trepoiclv dxdyavtas 
Imrtrous (Ol. i. 87) ‘gave him a golden chariot and horses never weary with wings’ is to 
write nonsense, as is ‘and mixed in the arms of victory his lord’ for xpérei At mpootuiEe 
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Aeotrétav (Ol. i. 22). He tends, too, to introduce extra imagery as (in Pyth. 4) ‘they edge 
withal to the rough reckoning day’ for tpayelav tptrévtav tpds emiPaav Suws. There are 
few translators who escape such things from time to time. Unnatural emphasis in 
English order and construction seems to be due to the overpowering influence of the 
Greek; and the English can at times be understood only after reference to the original. 
Within these limitations, however, Mr. Lattimore’s general style is dignified without 
being consciously archaistic and suitable for his purpose. 

A more serious point remains. Pindar’s poetry depends upon an elaborate metrical 
and rhythmic pattern whose musical accompaniment is entirely lost, but whose general 
effect combines great flexibility with a highly formal structure and emphasis, marked 
by constant repetition. The translator attempts to convey something of this by free 
verse, divided into stanzas in accordance with the Greek, and maintaining the general 
verbal arrangement of the original. There is much to be said, as Professor Norwood 
remarked, for translating Pindar into prose. Word-order and emphasis can be retained 
and the gain in clarity from the freedom from rhythmical constitution fairly offsets the 


loss of pattern and quantitative rhythr.  %n for the general reader. Sandys’s and 
Farnell’s prose versions are excellent e of this method, which was approved by 
Coleridge in his discussion of the orign. elements of metre (Biog. Lit. xviii). If 


verse is desirable, the assistance of rhyme and a fixed rhythm such as Billson used in 
repeated stanzas seems to offer more hope of reproducing sore shreds of Pindar’s 
metrical effect. The general rhythmic effect of Mr. Lattimore’s free verse is on the 
whole too fugitive to give significant form to the stanzas, except in some of the shortest 
odes (e.g. Isth. 3) and little of it has any ring of inevitability, though much, for example, 
in the fourth Pythian, reads pleasantly enough. The attempt was worth making and 
repays examination, but the reader may be pardoned if he remains a little unconvinced 
by the publisher when he claims that this free verse ‘transcends the barriers between 
our world and that in which Pindar sang’. P. G. M. 


Vergil’s Latium. By Bertua TILLy. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1948. Pp. xv-+ 
123, with 37 plates and 8 maps and plans. 153. net. 


We have here an invaluable survey of Virgil’s Latium. The seven chapters deal with 
the Trojan landings and Troia Nova, Ardea, Lavinium, the Numicus, Laurentum, 
Albunea, and Ficana and the Ager Solonius. On the river Numicus and on Albunea 
Dr. Tilly has already published articles in ¥.R.S., but the rest of the book is quite 
new. Throughout it she keeps in view together the text of Virgil with relevant 
ancient notices, the work of observers and archaeologists old and new, and the country 
itself and its remains. Partly through information only lately available, and partly 
through steadier argument, she is enabled on several matters to correct Carcopino 
very usefully. Her discussion of Ostia is very clear and sane. Perhaps her most 
important conclusions are something like 2 proof that there really was a city called 
Laurentum distinct from Lavinium, and her quite new identification of the cave of 
Albunea, farther up the same valley in which some former investigations had located it. 
These results, and others, may well be permanent solutions. Dr. Tilly mentions 
fascinating evidence, some from new excavations, for buildings, e.g. temples of 
Venus and Juno, and the Castrum at Ostia, which may have influenced Virgil’s thought 
in creating the Aeneid. The commentary which she offers is rich, and now indispen- 
sable; soon we shall be wondering how we could follow Virgil at all without it. She is 
a good archaeologist and observer, and her photographs and some descriptive para- 
graphs bring Italy to life for readers who have not yet been there. She is careful not 
to expect rigid geography from Virgil, or to assert what his intentions were, nor will 
she commit herself to any broader views on prehistory. This caution makes her book 
the more useful. However, about Virgil himself she might have been more cautious 
still, at least in the sense that his whole mind must really be explored as far as we can 
dare to explore it before any decision of fact is made; we cannot comment on nemorum 
quae maxima of Albunea without long reflection on nemorum quae maxima of the tree 
in the Georgics. On prehistory caution is always wise; but there are awkward facts for 
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conservatives, e.g. Volcanus almost certainly from Bronze-Age Crete, at Ostia, on 
whose cult Professor H. J. Rose might have been cited, and there is more ‘light from 
the east’ to come. But Dr. Tilly might reply that such expansions of view would have 
spoilt the immediate value of the book. As I said, it is quite indispensable. 

We 


Vergilius en het Landschap. By ANNA GEsINA BLONK. J. B. Wolters, Gronin- 
gen, Holland, 1947. Pp. 248. 


The hard conditions of life under and after the German occupation have not prevented 
Holland from giving to Virgilian research yet another scholar of distinguished ability. 
Dr. Blonk boldly chose for her dissertation a Virgilian subject of great difficulty. Much 
has been said about Virgil as a poet of landscape, but, strangely perhaps, she might 
actually claim to be the first to make the subject scientific. Bernhard Rehm had done 
much towards that, but his field of research, overlapping with hers, did not coincide 
with it. Dr. Blonk’s book is characteristically Dutch, both in methodical analysis and 
wide reading. She divides into three groups, subdivided into eighteen smaller groups, 
about 60 passages from the Eclogues, 150 from the Georgics, and 300 from the Aeneid. 
For example, in Group II, Nature herself is primary, not the onlooker; in Group II Ba 
visual effects are foremost; and in Group II B a 1 it is colour which dominates. The 
wide reading is particularly gratifying and indeed astonishing to English-speaking 
people. Dr. Blonk freely cites or quotes the Earl of Surrey, Tennyson, Galsworthy, 
and a dozen others; she makes use of Gone with the Wind and Down the Garden Path; 
she strongly argues that a passage of Shakespeare is influenced by Horace, and actually 
quotes Matthew Arnold’s comic satire on Wordsworth’s “Two voices are there .. .’, 
in order whimsically to face the fact that Virgil too might be accused of telling us that 
‘grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep’, an accusation against which she can 
defend him. 

The beginning of the book is very interesting. It traces the development of our 
modern outlook on landscape a-.d ‘nature’. Here it is wisely argued that the Romans 
of classical times were, within certain limits, very much like ourselves in their reactions. 
The main part of the book sets forth, in order of classification, the passages of Virgil, 
each with a short or longer comment. Most of the comments might well be expanded. 
We would like her to prove exactly how often Virgil presents a scene with full visualiza- 
tion and how we can best decide when he does; and how wrong we are in some of our 
conventional translations, for example, when we think that pulcher must inevitably mean 
something like ‘beautiful’. 

The quotations, bibliography, and list of references make her book useful to those 
who cannot read Dutch; and should some English-speaking librarian hesitate, he may 
change his mind at hearing that there is in this, as in many Dutch books, an epitome of 
the argument at the end, in English. W. FF. j. KK. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


(Books noticed here may be reviewed at greater length in later issues of Greece and 
Rome. Those marked with an asterisk are specially recommended for school libraries.) 


Literature 


The 1948 edition of *THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE (Sir Ernest Barker’s translation, 
published by Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P.; pp. xxvii+452; 12s. 6d. net) is of a more 
convenient size, and shorter, than its predecessor of 1946. A useful Glossary of terms 
used in the Politics, with short notes on their sense, together with a Key to the Glossary, 
is now appended. Some of the original text, chiefly passages of only antiquarian 
interest, is not translated, but it is summarized. The introduction has been cut down 
considerably, too, but what remains is very valuable. Another excellent publication of 
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the O.U.P. is R. G. Austin’s *QUINTILIANI INSTITUTIONIS ORATORIAE LIBER XII (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1948; pp. xlvii+246; 12s. 6d. net). This incidentally is the first 
English commentary on the difficult Twelfth Book since 1865, and the author is to be 
congratulated on the clarity and thoroughness with which he has dealt with it. For 
the first time an edition of *PLATO’S LETTERS VII AND VIII is published in England with 
the Greek text accompanied by notes and introduction (by R. A. Bluck, Cambridge 
U.P., 1947, Pitt Press Series; pp. 188, with two maps; 7s. 6d. net). The notes are very 
full and are designed particularly for the use of undergraduates and sixth forms. 
Altogether a welcome addition to the Platonic section of any library. From Holland 
come two volumes of a work on Tertullian, comprising introductory notes on the 
manuscripts, on the author’s style and language, the Latin text, with parallel Dutch 
translation and apparatus criticus, and in the second volume a full commentary. Both 
volumes are paper-covered, but the production and type are well up to the standard we 
expect of Dutch books. (Q. S. FL. TERTULLIANUS. DE PALLIO. By Alois Gerlo; De 
Meester, Wetteren, 1940; vol. i, pp. 107; vol. ii, pp. 225.) Three books have also been 
received from Belgium, publications of the Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres at Liége 
University. Essentially each is designed for the specialist and the subjects chosen are 
somewhat unusual. That is not to say, however, that the general reader will not find 
them remarkably interesting, and in the case of LES TRAITES DE LA ROYAUTE D’ECPHANTE, 
DIOTOGENE ET STHENIDAS most profitable (Louis Delatte; Bibliothéque de la Faculté 
de Philosophie et Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fascicule XCVII; Librairie E. 
Droz, Paris, 25 rue de Tournon, 1942; pp. x+ 318; 100 frs. francais). The author 
includes the text of the three so-called Pythagoreans, preserved in the Stobaean 
Anthology, and adds a translation in French. The notes and commentary are copious 
and the conclusions which M. Delatte draws from his exhaustive examination of the 
style and language of his subjects are important, for they throw much light on Greek 
ideas of Monarchy. The other two books are published by the same house. LES PORTU- 
LANS GRECS (by Armand Delatte; Fascicule CVII; pp. xxii+399, with a sixteenth- 
century Greek map; 250 frs. francais) is of interest only to specialists in Ancient 
Geography, although one cannot fail to praise the fine production, and the obvious 
care and scholarship lavished on it. The toptoAévo: are written in medieval Greek 
with a strong admixture of Venetian words, and bear witness to the prevalence of Greek 
as a lingua franca throughout the Mediterranean world even down to comparatively 
recent times. TEXTES LATINS ET VIEUX FRANCAIS RELATIFS AUX CYRANIDES (by Louis 
Delatte; Fascicule XCIII, 1942; pp. x +353; 100 frs. frangais) will appeal mostly to 
students of medieval popular medicine and necromancy. The Latin texts, which are 
provided with a full apparatus criticus, are twelfth-century translations from a lost 
Greek original, said to be the work of Kyranos, King of Persia, and Harpocration of 
Alexandria. M. Delatte has also included the Compendium Aureum of Flaccus Africus, 
the Hermetic treatise De XV Stellis, and a dissertation in Old French called Des Secrez 
de Nature which claims Greek and Latin origins. It is somewhat reassuring to turn 
from the recondite to our better-known Theocritus and Xenophon. These authors 
have found new translators in R. C. Trevelyan (A TRANSLATION OF THE IDYLLS OF THEO- 
critus; Cambridge U.P., 1947; pp. xi+99; 7s. 6d. net) and W. H. D. Rouse (*THE 
MARCH UP CoUNTRY. A translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis into plain English; Thos. 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London, 1948; pp. xv +240; 12s. 6d. net). Both are excellent 
publications and should prove most acceptable to non-Greek readers; students who 
read the original will find them no less delightful. Another praiseworthy English 
version, this time of Vergil’s Georgics, has been published by Basil Blackwell, of 
Oxford (*THE SINGING FARMER. Vergil’s Georgics in English Verse. By L. A. S. Jermyn; 
pp. xi+ 133, with two star-maps; 12s. 6d. net). Mr. Jermyn carried out this labour of 
love (for no one, reading his introduction, can doubt the enthusiasm and reverence 
with which he set about his formidable task) in a Japanese prison-camp after the 
débfcle at Singapore. Besides the brief notes and a useful Glossary, there are four 
very attractive wood-cuts illustrating the four books, and two star-maps which should 


lighten the load of the pedagogue when he instructs. Altogether a most satisfactory 
book. 
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History 
F. W. Walbank’s *THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST (Cobbett Press, 
London, Past and Present Series, 1946; pp. xiii+97, with 13 plates; 7s. 6d. net) is a 
stimulating book. The author sets out to discover what were the reasons for the col- 
lapse of the Western Empire and after examining the evidence in considerable detail 
he deduces certain lessons for the Europe of to-day. This book is eminently suitable 
for undergraduate or sixth-form historians. The plates, incidentally, are well chosen 
and effective. Another useful book (small, pocket-size) is Warde Fowler’s *ROME, 
revised by M. P. Charlesworth (Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947; pp. 168; 5s. 
net). It does not purport to do more than offer an outline of Roman history from its 
earliest beginnings to the period of the Antonines, but boys could scarcely have a 
sounder introduction to the study. Whilé this book concentrates on the history of a 
people, *ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE HELLENISTIC EMPIRE, by A. R. Burn (English 
Universities Press, Ltd., 1947; pp. xiii+297; 5s. net), is a biography. The series edited 
by A. L. Rowse is, of course, well known, and teachers of Ancient History will find this 
volume of great use. It is written in a lively and interesting style which will especially 
appeal to boys. 


The Arts 


Most schoolmasters find little time to study Greek Pottery, but they will find in 
Gisela Richter’s *ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES an excellent introduction to this important 
subject. The author assumes that her readers will treat her book as a catalogue or 
guide, chiefly to the collection of Greek vases in New York. Consequently, she has 
included in her introduction all the information that a beginner requires, such as the 
subjects of the painters, the various shapes of the vases, the technique of the potter, 
decoration, chronology, inscriptions, and so forth. The chapters on Style (Early, Ripe 
Archaic, Early Free, Free, Late Fifth-century, and Fourth-century) are full of interest. 
Finally, there are 125 plates, a full bibliography, and copious notes. A book thoroughly 
recommended for undergraduates, teachers, and sixth-form boys and girls. (Yale 
University Press and, in England, Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1947; pp. xxvii+ 
221; 145. net.) 


General 


The State University of Iowa has produced an excellent dissertation on THE GLORIFICA- 
TION OF ATHENS IN GREEK DRAMA (by H. R. Butts; Iowa Studies in Classical Philology, 
1947; Pp. 247; paper-bound copies at $4.00 each obtainable from the author at 305 East 
Park Street, Vandalia, Missouri). Mr. Butts sets out to prove that the Athenian play- 
wrights deliberately flattered the Demos in order to win the prize and he examines the 
three major tragedians and Aristophanes in considerable detail. A scholarly treatise. A 
book which the reviewer has found of great use in teaching sixth-form boys is M. van 
den Bruwaene’s *LE MIRACLE GREC. This admirable volume, written in French, contains 
a general account of Greek history, politics, religion, philosophy, art, and literature. 
It is profusely illustrated and the plates are first-class. The author’s object is not to 
introduce anything new, but rather to summarize the knowledge we already possess 
about the Greeks, and, by means of a considerable bibliography which precedes each 
chapter, to encourage further reading in each particular subject. (Published by 
VEdition Universelle, S.A., 53 rue Royale, Bruxelles; pp. 395, 280 frs. belges.) 
Equally valuable is *rHE GREEK WAY, by Kathleen Freeman (McDonald & Co., Ltd., 
19 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4, 1947; pp. 352; 15s. net). This book is an anthology 
from numerous Greek authors translated into English and illustrating various phases 
of Greek life. One could hardly imagine a better volume for non-Greek students who 
wish to know something of everyday life in ancient Greece. The illustrations are 
excellent, the translation lively and interesting. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Up to 23 July 1948) 


Supralineate Abbreviations in Latin Inscriptions. By A. E. GorDON. University 
of California Publications in Classical Archaeology. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1948. Vol. 2, No. 3, pp. vit+-59-132. $1.50. 

The Respublica Lacedaemoniorum ascribed to Xenophon. By K. M. T. Crimes, 
Manchester University Press, 1948. Pp. 48. 

Thucydides and the History of his Age. By G. B. Grunpy. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1948. Vol. 1, pp. xix+-553; Vol. II, pp. xv-+256. With numerous 
plates. 25s. net each volume. 

Klearchos. By Fritz Wexner. Benno Schwabe & Co., Verlag, Basle. Die 
Schule des Aristoteles. Texte und Kommentar. Heft III. Pp. 85. Frs. 
Swiss 11. 7 

Virgilian Mottoes. By H. H. Huxtey. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Leeds Philosophical Society (Literary and Historical Section), Vol. V1, Part V, 
pages 364-72. Leeds, Chorley and Pickersgill, Ltd., 1948. 

The Style of Aeschylus. By F. R. Earp. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 175. 12s. 6d. net. 

Euripides and Dionysus. An interpretation of the Bacchae. By R. P. WINNING- 
TON-INGRAM. Cambridge University Press. Pp. viiit+-1g0. 15s. net. 

Pericles and Athens. By A. R. Burn. The English Universities Press, Ltd., 
1948 (Teach Yourself History Library). Pp. xii+253. 5s. net. 

Political Interpretations in Greek Literature. By T. B. L. WeBsTER. Man- 
chester University Press, 1948. Pp. 149. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F. R. Cowe.i. Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1948. Pp. xiii+-306, with 56 illustrations in photo- 
gravure and 15 Isotype charts in colour. 2os. net. 

Teresa Macri, The “Maid of Athens,” 1797-1875. By C. G. Brovzas. 
Reprinted from West Virginia University Bulletin, Philological Papers, 
Volume 5, May 1947. Pp. 31, with one illustration. 


We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of Dioniso, Vol. XI, Nuova Serie, 
Fasc. I, Jan. 1948, published by the Instituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, 
Syracuse. This volume has articles on Propertius, Aristophanes, and 
Euripides. 

An exchange of Greece and Rome has been arranged with Eranos, a quarterly 
journal of classical philology, published in Uppsala, Sweden. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
LXXM-LXXVI 


Tue plates that follow are reprinted from Dr. Norman Gardiner’s book 
Athletics of the Ancient World, by kind permission of the Oxford University 
Press. It is, of course, quite impossible here to deal with Greek and Roman 
Athletics in any great detail, but teachers can at least bring out the essential 
differences between the ideals of Periclean Athens and Imperial Rome. 


PLATE LXXIII 


The Amphiaraus Vase. A column-handled krater, typical of the later Corinthian 
work, found at Cervetri. The subjects are the Departure of Amphiaraus and 
the Funeral Games in honour of Pelias. The wrestlers at the top are Peleus 
and Hippalcimas, the former grasping his opponent’s left fore-arm with two 
hands as he prepares to throw him with a ‘flying mare’. Hippalcimas counters 
this by seizing Peleus’s right arm under the arm-pit, so that he cannot turn 
round. In the centre Amphiaraus is seen mounting his war-chariot. His 
driver, Baton, stands ready with stick upraised. The hero-seer looks back 
at his family: son, daughters, nurse, and his wife Eriphyle, who is holding 
in her hand the pearl necklace used to bribe her to treachery. Note the 
various animals: hedgehog, hare, scorpion, serpent, bird, lizard. Below, a 
chariot-race, with three judges seated before three tripods, the prizes of 
victory. Date early sixth century B.c. 


PLATE LXXIV 


Etruscan Games. Frescoes from the Tomba delle Bighe, Corneto. About 
500 B.c. These interesting paintings were probably the work of some Greek 
artist and are typical of the palaestra scenes common on Greek vases. Reading 
from left to right, top: boxers, with ipavtes or peiA1xar, a soft form of boxing- 
glove, not to be confused with the much more vicious apparatus used by 
athletes in the Roman period (caestus) or later Greek times (opaipat); oil- 
pourer; athlete vaulting on to a horse; athlete jumping (?) on to a riderless 
horse led by a mounted warrior; youths using a strigil; boxers; wrestlers. 
Centre: discoboloi; boy with spear and shield dancing (tvppixn ?); spectators 
wit! warrior; trainer with whip controlling two pankratiasts, grandstand 
with spectators, nobles above, plebs below. Third line: grandstand with 
more spectators ; parade of bigae. 


PLATE LXXV 


a. Roman marble copy of Polyclitus’ Doryphoros, called the Kavwv or model 
of physical perfection. About 440 B.c. The athlete is of medium height, 
thick-set, muscular and determined, worthy son of some Marathonomaches. 


b. Marble copy of Lysippus’ Apoxyomenos. Late 4th century B.c. Note the 
greater height of this ideal athlete, the muscles less developed, the insistence 
on rhythm and harmony rather than endurance and mere strength. 

c. Bronze statue of Boxer from the Terme Museum, Rome. First century B.c. 
Work of Apollonius, son of Nestor. Note the caestus, the broken nose, 
the battered face, and the ‘cauliflower’ ears. The professional pugilist, 
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typical representative of the degenerate physical ideal of the Late Roman 
Republic. 

The Farnese Heracles. Late second century A.D. The work of Glycon the 
Athenian, found in the Baths of Caracalla, Rome. Compare this muscle- 
bound heavy monster with the Heracles on a metope from the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The ideal of strength rather than harmony. 


PLATE LXXVI 


. Pentathlon. About 525 B.c., from a Panathenaic amphora. These amphorae, 


containing olive oil, were the prizes of victory. On one side was painted the 
figure of Athene, on the other a scene from the particular &yov for which 
the prize was given. Jumper with GAtijpes (weights used to give impetus 
to the jump), javelin-throwers, and a discobolos. Note how the fingers of 
the poised javelin-thrower are inserted in the &yKUAn (amentum). 


. A Ball Game. Late sixth century Attic lekythos. It is not certain what 


game this scene represents nor what is the meaning of KéAcvoov. Possibly 
the older man, who seems to be a paedagogus, threw the ball (&ptractov) high 
in the air and the mounted youths struggled to catchit. Strangely reminiscent 
of a Rugger ‘line-out’. It is well known that both Greeks and Romans 
exercised with ball games, but details of the rules are obscure. (Vide Liddell 
& Scott sub ttricxupos, patvivaa, tpetivAa, &ptractov, tpiywv, opaipicts.) 


Spare sets of the following Supplementary Plates, together with Notes, 


are available and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, 
Newbury, Berks., at a cost of one shilling each: 


Vol. xvi, No. 46 (Jan. 1947), Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis. 
Vol. xvi, No. 47 (June 1947), Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, 


Fréjus. 


Vol. xvi, No. 48 (Oct. 1947), Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, 


Byzantium. 


Vol. xvii, No. 49 (Jan. 1948), Greek Terracottas. 
Vol. xvii, No. 50 (June 1948), Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek vases. 
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The \poxyomenos of Lysippus 
Lhotograph from a cast 


Bronze Statue of Boxer The Farnese Heracles 
Terme Museum, Rome Photo. Anderson 
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Pentathlon 
British Museum 


A Ball Game 


Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
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NOW READY 


APPROACH TO GREEK ART 
by Charles Seltman 


Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Director of the 1942 Exhibition of 
Greek A,t at the Royal Academy, London. 


Greek art: is approached from a new angle and completely re- 
valued. Due consideration is given to ail its branches from the 
technical as well as from the historical and philosophical aspects. 
Most of the illustrations on the 111 pages of brilliant plates are 
pictures of unfamiliar or newly discovered works from the 
museums of many nations. Copies of vanished originals are 
deliberately excluded. The most modern and up-to-date introduc- 
tion to the basis of all Western art. 


Royal Octavo (93 x 64 ins.) Cloth 25s net. 


THE STUDIO LTD 66 CHANDOS PLACE LONDON WC 2 


CLASSICAL 
BOOKS 


As of all subjects, we hold a very 
large stock of Greek and Latin 
Classics, both new and second- 
hand, and we will gladly answer 
all inquiries. 

Good prices are always given 
for standard editions of Classical 
Texts, particularly for Diction- 
aries, Loeb Library, Cambridge 


BLACKWELL’S 


Specialize in 
GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS 


They hold a large stock, and 
willalways search for rare and 
out-of-print items. 


CATALOGUE § 29, lately issued. 
CATALOGUE 523, part 1 (a list 
of books designed to help 


Ancient History, &c. scholars and students), lately 
reprinted. 

> Both gladly sent on request. 

W. HEFFER & SONS Ltd. They will also give good 


prices for suitable items 
(please send a list showing 
author, title, and date). 


Petty Cury 


HEFFER 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD 


. 
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Westfield College 
University of London 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for 200 women 
which prepares for the Degrees of the University of London. 
SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 to £20 are offered for award 
on the results of a Scholarship Examination, to be held in 
February 1949, in CLASSICS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, HISTORY, and MATHEMATICS 


Westfield College, University of London 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3 


Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
tT. E. C.H., LITT.D. 
Capps, PH.D., LL.D. W. H. D. Rousg, LITT.D. 
L. A. Post, M.A. E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 
Founded by James Logs 


Each volume Foolscap 8vo, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 10s. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net 
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